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NEWS REEL 


MAY, 1939 


This month, a number of readers will be receiving this 
magazine for the first time. They will find in it several 
contributors who will be familiar to them from the 
London Mercury and will, I hope, make them feel at 
home here. They will find also that theatre, film and 
books receive no less attention, though the books are 
grouped somewhat differently. A new feature to them 
will be the News Reel, but they will recognize Literary 
Intelligence, which has been incorporated from the 
London Mercury. It has not been found possible to 
continue illustrations. They were a distinguished 
characteristic of the old magazine, but they added to 
the cost of production. We ourselves have always 
made it a policy to gang warily, to climb with 
certainty rather than to take off in a rush and bump 
rudely to earth. Partly for that reason Life and 
Letters To-day has been able to survive the recurrent 
economic and political crises which, we see, have 
wrecked other magazines. In time, we hope to embark 
on illustrations. That will of course depend on support 
of subscribers and we hope that both this number, and 
the particulars of the next given on page 7, will 
encourage those now reading us to continue. 
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A MATTER OF FORMAT 


The editorial outbreak is placed after the News Reel, 
in order that the editor should not immediately 
antagonize new readers with his own writing. There 
remains, however, the question of size and as some 
used to the larger Mercury may wonder at the apparent 
shrinkage into our own format, it is as well to consider 
this at once. It was not practicable to change immediately 
to a larger size, because, again in order to weather 
crises, we buy our paper in bulk. Further, and more 
important, we wished to consult our readers. When 
we changed to a monthly, we adopted a smaller shape, 
and many wrote in, expressing approval. We did not 
like to go back on them. On the other hand, Mercury 
readers have for long had a larger format. We have 
circularized as to preferences, but there has not yet 
been time for answers. We would therefore like to 
repeat that it would be of great help in carrying out 
the wishes of those we desire to serve if readers would 
state whether they prefer this shape or one nearer to 
that of the old Mercury. The number of words in 
each would be the same: a larger shape would simply 
not have so many pages. A detachable form will be 
found on page iv, and we should be extremely grateful 
to all who would fill it in and return. 


* * * 


FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 


At this point, I hope it will not be (in either sense of 
the word) impertinent to refer to the first paper I edited. 
It was called The Morning News and appeared weekly. 
This was not due to any facetiousness on the part of 
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the editor; it was simply because he did not know 
any better, being then ten years old. But he had, 
apparently, already taken up film criticism, for one of the 
articles concerns a picture called The Chase. “‘ The plot 
is as follows a kidnapper breaks lose from prison and 
gets into a house and gags the owner the heroine 
hearing a noise goes down and chases the kid: onto 
a roof but he escapes by a biplane (con: on page 3).” 
The “ kid colon” is not, I think, a sign of individuality 
in punctuation, but an abbreviation necessitated by the 
size of the note-paper on which it was written. His 
adventures were not “con: on page 3”’ because there 
was no page 3; that was my way of disguising the 
fact that wrist ached and interest sagged. 


HE ca * 


COMING EVENTS 

These quotations are not made in any aha-spirit of 
“the child is father of the man”. It is true that I am 
surprised to find that in 1913 I had begun to do, 
privately, what I have done publicly ever since. But 
what strikes me as of more than personal interest is 
that even twenty-six years ago a boy was headlining his 
toy home-made paper with topics not so far removed 
from those which concern us to-day—‘‘ Ought Women 
to Learn to Pilot a Waterplane, etc. ?”’ (“ The question 
is a very difficult one. Certainly in warfare it would 
be very useful. But until flying is safe it is dangerous 
—at any rate for women from our representative.”’) 
To “Should There Be A Channel Tunnel?” the 
answer was yes, because “‘ we, if invaded by Germany, 
can’t depend on our own supply of food or that of our 
colonies. Therefore as a tunnel to our colonies is out 
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of the question, one to France is most acceptable. Also 
we shall want, besides money, food, guns, powder, etc.” 
Those appear to have been the coming events which 
absorbed me when I was ten. It seems now that their 
shadow has been cast ever since. 


x * aE 


THE PRESIDENT 


Coming after the Albanian week-end, the encourage- 
ment Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal gave to the morale 
of millions cannot be over-estimated. Other papers 
have dealt with its immediate political aspects. What we 
would like to stress here is the President’s repeated 
references to, and quiet assumption of, what should be 
the common canon for human behaviour. He spoke 
of suffering, of peoples living under fear and of peoples 
anxious only to go about their occupations. He showed 
knowledge of human feelings. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
glacial pontificality does not permit him to show that. It 
is one of the shocking things about his utterances. He 
will smile for a parade of Fascist youth in Rome; he 
does not permit himself to show sympathy for those 
bombed by Fascist planes elsewhere. Words of sympathy 
do not fall from his lips; indeed, he does not seem to 
know that such words exist. There was danger that 
many had become used to it, had begun to think 
themselves that suffering and shattering of all that is 
best in man does not matter. Mr. Roosevelt’s words 
will have reminded them and they will be able to take 
courage, as he talked of hopes, peace, work, honourable 
ambition, to think “Why, yes, these things exist. 
pike right, after all, in once struggling to believe in 
them ”’. 
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BY CANDLELIGHT 


Frank Illingworth recently wrote for us a well-received 
article on falconry. He now writes about another form 
of hunting. Not to put too fine a point upon it, it 
is poaching and is done with crabs. It takes place in 
Sussex and its practitioner is John. He sets out for a 
warren with two dozen nets and a sack full of crabs. 
The nets are put in position and on the backs of the 
crabs pieces of eighth-inch candles are stuck with wax. 
The candles are lit and the crabs placed in the rabbit- 
holes. They at once scurry underground, and, says 
John, “ they won’t stop running till they’s reached the 
bottom of that warren. The damp draws them on. 
The deeper they run, the damper it gets and the faster 
they travel.’’ He does not enlarge on the feelings of 
the below-ground rabbits as they see the horde of flame- 
bearing invaders, but the result can be seen by the 
number that bolt into the nets. 

This alarming and ancient method of poaching is 
favoured because of its silence, and because there is no 
need to wait for a ferret to come out. John would not 
want to lose a ferret, which he would do if a farmer 
presented himself. But with crabs, it does not matter ; 
they can be had for the asking—on the seashore. 


* a * 
POACHING ON WHEELS 


Our sympathies are all with the rabbits, but we are 
assured that John is “ one of the few remaining men of 
the old poacher-type” and it is for that reason that we 
record his activities. Moreover we join with Mr. Illing- 
worth in preferring his methods to those of the “ gangs 
of motorised town-bred poachers who descend upon 

B 
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country districts in fast cars and lorries, netting dozens 
of animals in one swoop”. Country parks and the 
Highlands are raided of their deer in this manner, and 
we have ourselves known the practice extended not 
only to chicken farms but to crops of cabbages and 
potatoes. Carefully organized gangs of men arrive on 
the Yorkshire and Devon moors to net the grouse at 
dawn, when the birds are flying low, and a few modern 
poachers shoot roosting birds from their cars (a keeper, 
who was lying in wait for them, was shot at and 
wounded). True indeed it would seem that “ the 
character of old time poaching has gone ”’ and Mr. Illing- 
worth, not to mention John, no doubt knows more than 
us when he remarks “the countryside is the poorer 
by far for its loss”’. 


* * * 


PEGASO RSL LAY MOUSE. 


Lament for the past is always more prevalent than 
perseverance in the present. Unity Theatre (where the 
perfect political pantomime, produced in November, 
still runs) will, in September, take over the Kingsway. 
Such a lease of life to one of London’s more pleasant 
playhouses receives less attention than the closing of 
the Gaiety and the Lyceum. Apart from the annual 
and unbelievable pantomimes at the latter, these places 
had served their purpose. Yet another might have been 
found, as it has been for the Kingsway. The Lyceum 
and Gaiety belonged to their age. That age has gone. 
So they go. When they have been gone long enough, 
people will seek to reconstruct them. They do that with 
Elizabethan playhouses and Greek amphitheatres, they 
do it already for Victorian theatres in books and with 
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museum-exhibitions. | Meanwhile, the theatres which 
we have in our midst are destroyed, though they are 
as expressive as Greek or Elizabethan of the society 
they served. Might not old theatres be kept as museums ? 
The costumes of Irving would look less dusty, displayed 
where once they were worn. The programmes and 
posters should be placarded, surely, in the theatres 
which produced and prospered by them? When a 
church has to be closed because the congregation has 
moved elsewhere, an outcry goes up. The church is 
saved—to become, often, mainly a museum of epitaph 
and architecture. Many theatres, though inadequate 
for present needs, are not without architectural merit 
and when the St. James’s or Criterion come under the 
hammer, how pleasant it would be if they could be 
preserved to house no longer plays, but the designs, 
dresses and other data of the drama they presented and 
influenced. 
* * * 


WEATHER PERMITTING 


The articles by Professor Huxley and Dr. Reik will be 
continued in the June number, to which also literary 
studies will be contributed by Professor Oliver Elton 
and Glyn Jones. There will be poetry by Vernon 
Watkins, James Forsyth, Oscar Williams and Marya 
Zaturenska, and stories by George Ewart Evans, Arturo 
Barea (censor to the late Spanish Government), Max 
Brod, literary executor of Franz Kafka, and Jeanne van 
Schalk-Willing, a Dutch writer. 

Countries to be considered will be chosen from 
Esthonia, Latvia and Yugo-Slavia. A selection will be 
made from articles on handwriting, prisons, the life 
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of deaf people, and television. In the cinema section 
there will be essays on stunt-men in the movies and on 
producers, those powers in the film industry whose 
importance is insufficiently recognized by the public. 
Theatre will be represented by a study of repertory 
in the provinces. Among the reviews of books, which 
either time or space precluded from inclusion in this 
issue, will be New Writing, The Family Reunion, Glory 
Dead, The Common People, What Rough Beast, The 
Immortal Tooth, The Village, History of the London 
County Council, and The Government and Misgovernment 
of London, criticized by Rhys Davies, Montagu Slater, 
Lilo Linke, Julian Symons, Rhoda Hind, George 
Barker, Edgell Rickword, Winifred Holmes, Dorothy 
Hartley, etc. 


THREE IN ONE—An Editorial 


Collected from The London Mercury, The Bookman, 
Life and Letters To-day, and Considered by 


ROBERT HERRING 


THE WORLD NOTWITHSTANDING, one ought, I suppose, 
to make this an occasion. But we do not congratulate 
ourselves on the passing of The London Mercury. It 
is sad when any magazine specializing in ‘“‘ the non- 
commercial work of our time” should have to cease 
publication. The Mercury had a particular purpose 
and it is a sign of the times that it could not go on. But 
we also suffer from the times, as nearly all cultural 
enterprises must, and that is why, in the words with 
which the Mercury’s absorption of The Bookman was 
announced, “‘ the elements which produced success in 
each of the magazines ”’ should “‘ give strength to the 
united journal.” At the same time, the statements 
sent out about Zhe London Mercury made as much 
of its passing as if it had found no purchaser. I 
may be pardoned for preferring its founder’s opinion— 
that it is continuing under the editorship of one who 
learnt his job on it and was intimately connected with 
it for half its previous existence. 

That is the first point that I would like to make—that 
the Mercury is not dying. It is being continued, though 
in another form. 

The next is that much was said in the press 
about the good work Squire did on it. No one 
knows better than myself how much of that was for 
others. But he and I both know that a little more said 
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when he was actually doing it, a little more Press- 
attention when the Mercury was not passing but 
persevering for survival, might then have assured its 
future. 

In order to give some idea of what ours, it is hoped, 
may be likely to be, I feel it as well to give some facts 
of the past of the three magazines which now appear 
within one cover; for I did not notice, in the obituaries 
on the “death” of the Mercury, that much was said 
either of the paper which it absorbed or of the one which 
is continuing it. 


Ze 


In November, 1919, the first number of The London 
Mercury appeared. It continued as a separate publication 
for twenty years. During that time, it acquired The 
Bookman, which had existed independently under 
only three editorships for forty-three years. Life and 
Letters first appeared in June, 1928. Under the 
editorship of Desmond MacCarthy, it quickly made 
a name for itself. Subequent editors were Hamish 
Miles, R. Ellis Roberts. Change of ownership, price, 
frequency of publication, and even of cover, had become 
rather frequent. When the Brendin Publishing Company 
took it over, the word To-day was added to the title, 
to carry on but also, as I said at the time, to indicate 
“ certain adaptations in the paper’. Since 1935, there has 
been no change. In September, 1938, what had been 
a quarterly was turned into a monthly; in December, 
Ihe London Mercury was in the market and now, in 
May, 1939, the first amalgamated issue appears. 

I do not think it should dismay any previously 
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acquainted with the magazines it embodies. Aims, 
when they are fundamental, remain much the same, 
though taste, and methods of achievement, may 
differ. It is true that, though I worked under Squire, 
I did not inevitably share his opinions and— 
there is no use in making any bones about it—some of 
his contributors would now find no welcome here, 
while much that I print must cause him discomfort, 
if not acute distress. But many contributors—for 
instance, Karel Capek, H. E. Bates, Thomas Hardy, 
W. B. Yeats, E. M. Forster, Siegfried Sassoon, Max 
Beerbohm, Aldous Huxley, William Plomer, overlap. 

Desmond MacCarthy and previous editors of Life and 
Letters numbered among their writers Lytton Strachey, 
Erich Remarque, Sir Ian Hamilton, Richard Hughes, 
Somerset Maugham, Constant Lambert, A. Calder- 
Marshall, W. H. Auden, Bertrand Russell. 

New contributors collected since I have been connected 
with it include Masaryk, Thomas Mann, Ignazio Silone, 
Julian Huxley, Elisabeth Bergner, Dorothy M. Richard- 
son, Raymond Firth, C. J. Sisson, H. D., William 
Carlos Williams, Marianne Moore, Dylan Thomas, 
Philip Jordan, Rhys Davies, Mulk Raj Anand, Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, Glyn Jones, Tom Wintringham, 
Herbert Hodge, Mark Benney, etc. Among our French 
writers are Louis Aragon, Jean Paul-Sartre, Louis 
Guilloux, André Gide, Paul Valéry, Jean Cassou, 
Clara Malraux. 

I think these names show that neither of the elder 
papers are now printed in pages unworthy of them. 
The Bookman was “entirely devoted to books”. 
The London Mercury announced that it was non- 
political and “‘ devotes its attention primarily to literature’ 
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and the arts and kindred subjects”. Life and Letters 
To-Day started by being non-political. But, after the 
outbreak of the Spanish war, we declared : 


“We still feel that our concern is less with the opinions of 
writers than with the work those inform. But a year ago is a year 
ago, and it would be useless to maintain now that Spain’s civil 
war is none of our business. It is everyone’s business. . . . England 
is no longer protected by a stretch of sea, and if with gas we are 
to attack gas, and with planes reply to planes, we would do well 
to clarify and assemble our own ideas against any infiltration of 
intolerance to the basic principles of humanity.” 


That might seem to indicate a change of policy for a 
literary periodical. But I find that in the final issue of 
The Bookman, Mr. Hugh Ross-Williamson, the editor, 
wrote : 


“ The art of literature, like any other art, is necessarily concerned 
with politics in its widest sense. ‘That is to say, the artist, whose 
doom is to ‘ enlarge the frontiers of consciousness ’, is inevitably 
aware of, and finds his work conditioned by, the political conditions 
of his time.” 


Those conditions we have always conceived it our duty 
to study, whether in articles on such subjects as Tyneside, 
unemployment camps, refugee problems, nutrition, or 
with our series of consideration of foreign countries. 
‘We live in an age of which we are ashamed,”’ I wrote 
two years ago. 


“We did not make it, but it is essential that the age we do make 
shall be one with more respect for what constitutes manhood, 
with more liberty and with better means of making a living. When 
those are achieved, we may in turn make more loveliness. Towards 
the attainment of that, it is essential there should be some corner, 
some publication in which may be found not only freedom but 
honesty of thought..... The torch must be handed on. We must 
also see that it is used for light and not for burning.” 
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Looking through files, I find Squire saying, in what now 
seem the peaceful days of 1920, 


“Tt is just as well to be clear about one’s position. And our 
view is that the more confused and perilous becomes the political 
state of a nation the more important it is that its artists and men 
of letters should lay themselves out to preserve, living and intact, 
the elements of its traditional culture.” 


The first number of the Mercury was introduced with 
the words : 

“Tt might, beyond denial, appear in more tranquil and comfort- 
able days. We have just been through a crisis which has brought 
us within sight of the basic realities of life—food, clothing, 
housing, security against violence....The more intense the 
troubles of society, the more uncertain and dark the future, the 
more obvious is the necessity for periodicals. ... Literature is 
of the spirit ; and by the spirit man lives... .” 


That number also stated, ““ We have made no endeavour 
to arrange a dazzling shop-window of names or 
‘features ’’’’ (nevertheless, it had many of both). Our 
own first statement of editorial policy ran : 


“* Any bias we may have is not towards experiment for its own 
sake, but to unrecognized achievement, and the young writers we 
are anxious to print are rather those who have not yet found their 
readers rather than those with an already adequate public,” 


and The Bookman described itself as “a nursery of 
literary achievement ”’. 

It will be seen that we say the same things and it may 
be thought—well, that editors go on saying them. 
But what at first sight may seem repetition on second 
thought is found to be continuity—the continuity of the 
campaign not only for the guarding, but for the growth 
of the spirit of man, and so I shall end with one more 
quotation, this again from myself, that 
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“it is as a fire for the forging of a better future than yesterday’s 
that this journal tries to recommend itself to all who care to use 
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express the character of this magazine. We do not 
propose to change it. It has been uphill work establishing 
ourselves during the last four years and we have done 
so, we think, because of our policy. That policy took in 
more than the Mercury, which in turn took in more than 
the old Bookman. But the editorials I have assembled prove 
that there is no very wide divergence of aim, whatever 
may be said of execution, between these two papers 
and the one to which they are now contributory. 

I hope those who subscribe to it will not cease to, 
and will be as satisfied as it is ever possible to be with a 
periodical ; of which each issue should always be an 
improvement. 


5: 

It is impossible to end without being personal. To 
Sir John Squire I owe permanent thanks, not only for the 
encouragement and occupation he offered me fourteen 
years ago, but for their subsequent results, which will 
have surprised me as much as him. Further, I am 
grateful to him and to Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, last 
editor of The Bookman, for the pleasure they have 
expressed at this amalgamation and for permission to 
quote from them. 

Acknowledgments are also due to Mr. R. A. Scott- 
James for his courtesy in allowing me to see his farewell 
Mercury editorial before going to press. 


AND SCANDINAVIA ? 
By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


FOR ONE HUNDRED years the position in Europe of 
Norway and Sweden has been that of on-lookers. But 
to-day, inan age of international brigandage, the position 
of Scandinavia has radically altered. No longer can she 
consider herself “in but not of Europe ’”’, and no longer 
can she rely upon her neutrality and lack of striking 
power for her safety. On the contrary, she finds herself 
drawn into the European arena, and believe me she feels 
insecure. 

I have recently completed an extensive tour through 
Scandinavia from the South to two hundred miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. I have had semi-official interviews 
with thinking Swedes and Norwegians, I have talked 
to the common soldier and his officers, and to the man- 
in-the-street, and everywhere I found the same feeling 
of apprehension, lack of confidence in the great degree 
of safety once guaranteed by the peninsular’s historical 
neutrality. To-day, Norway and Sweden find themselves 
in a position little less enviable than that of the small 
nations with frontiers adjoining those of certain European 
powers. 

Scandinavia is hemmed in by Russia and Germany. 
From the former she has nothing to fear in time of peace. 
The giant naval base built by the U.S.S.R. at Murmansk, 
on the Arctic Ocean, is not directed against either 
Norway or Sweden: but it zs correct to state that it 
has as its object the complete domination of the northern 
seas, and the many natural harbours of the west Nor- 
wegian coast which would make such admirable bases 
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from which German submarines could, and undoubtedly 
would, harry shipping in times of war. 

This is not the only reason why control of Scandinavia 
would prove of inestimable value to warring nations. 

In comparison with her size she has what is described 
as the largest mercantile fleet in the world. The Swedish 
merchant fleet comprises some two thousand four 
hundred craft with a total gross registered tonnage of 
one million seven hundred thousand. Such a fleet of 
merchantmen would be well worth “ protection” in 
times of war, and especially so in view of the cargo they 
carry. 

At Kiruna, in north Sweden, there are the “iron 
mountains’. I visited them recently during an Arctic 
winter; I was told locally that they contain the richest 
ore in the universe. While the mines of central Sweden 
have an iron content of between fifty and sixty per cent, 
those in the north have an iron content of from sixty 
to seventy per cent. Further, the mineral is of a type 
specially suited to armaments manufacture. 

During the winter months, when the Bothnian port of 
Lulea is ice-blocked, a constant procession of iron- 
carrying craft leaves the Norwegian port of Narvik, 
which is connected to the mines by an up-to-date railway 
system. In all, seven to eight million tons of iron ore 
are annually shipped from Sweden, and of this amount 
Germany receives a large proportion through the 
ordinary trade channels. It takes little imagination to 
see the advantage to be gained by any nation in control 
of those mines, or of the export of ore. Russia, with her 
naval base on the Murman coast, could control that 
export from Narvik. 

But what of the summer months, with a Sweden under 
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the possible control of Germany, and the ice-free 
Bothnian port, Lulea, connected as it is by rail to the 
mines, exporting ore through the Baltic? That the Third 
Reich dominates this Sea goes without question. In 
recent weeks I believe the Finns and Swedes have come 
to an agreement to fortify the Aland Islands (situate in 
the bottle-neck between the two countries), and the 
Swedish fleet has been ordered to patrol the Baltic: 
a brave show, to be sure, but of little consequence I 
fear, as little consequence as would be the Russian fleet 
with its base in the Finnish Gulf. When I was in this 
latter district the base was ice-blocked, and the fleet 
could easily be bottled up, which is one reason why 
the U.S.S.R. have constructed the Stalin Canal, a 
waterway of one hundred and forty-two miles, connect- 
ing Russia’s “ window on Europe”’ with the White Sea 
in the Arctic, and why they have built their naval base 
at Murmansk. 

It is possible that Germany aims at controlling not 
only Lithuania and Latvia, but Denmark (one of the 
Scandinavian group with an age-old tradition of 
neutrality), making it possible to ship iron-ore from 
Lulea to the German coast through what would amount 
to a German sea. By mastering Denmark and at least 
southern Sweden, she could control the entrance to the 
very narrow, easily mined, and at the present time 
fortified channel to the Baltic, as well as guaranteeing 
herself an outlet from the same Sea in the event of the 
Kiel Canal being bombed into uselessness. 

It can be seen that the control of the Scandinavian 
countries is of considerable importance to the Third 
Reich. And with “ typical German thoroughness” she 
appears to be preparing the way. 
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Already, there are whispers that Sweden is described 
by Germany as “livsrum”’. That term was applied to 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and the Swedes are not 
slow in seeing the implication. 

German is ousting English as the second language in 
Sweden. I was told at the Stockholm Radio Station 
that the reception of British programmes is very poor 
in Sweden, while German programmes are easily received 
and prove popular. I saw several indications that the 
Scandinavians are being fed on typical German 
propaganda. There is a body of people who firmly 
contend that Britain is standing on her last legs, and 
more than one Scandinavian asked me, in all seriousness, 
if it was true the dominions and colonies would not 
stand by England in the event of war ! My confirmation 
that this certainly was not the case was met with bland 
surprise. 

There is no doubt that the Scandinavian likes the 
Britisher. But it is also beyond contradiction that 
British stock has slumped fifty per cent during the last 
six months. It slumped twenty-five per cent following 
the September crisis, and another twenty-five per cent 
in March. I was in the country at the time Czechoslovakia 
fell, and though the Scandinavian was looking to us to 
solve the problem of further invasion and intimidation 
by totalitarian states, there was little confidence in the 
general voice that we would, or would be able to do so. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the people of Scandinavia, 
intensely patriotic, country-proud and democratic as 
they are, would prefer to be under British “ protection ” 
than that of any other power. That they would not 
give up their freedom without a struggle is absolutely 
certain. Yet with Europe at war they would be drawn 
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into the web of intrigue. The point will be, at such a 
time, who will secure control over Scandinavia first ? 

She is in no position to resist invasion. From what I 
saw of her forces at Boden, a fortified zone, Umea and 
elsewhere, her fighting men are a hard lot and well 
enough equipped. But what could her small force do 
but slow up an invasion ? 

It was put to me that to forestall a German coup (in 
time of war) the Russians might possibly try to sweep 
through Finland into Sweden, and perhaps Norway, 
thereby controlling the mines, the armaments industry, 
and the strategical railway running down the very spine 
of the peninsular from Narvik to the southernmost tip 
of Sweden. Such control might well embarrass Germany, 
and as such would be worth carrying out under some 
international circumstances. It would strengthen Russia’s 
power very considerably. With the possible exception 
of the Communist community in north Sweden, the 
Swedes would undoubtedly stiffen their backs against 
such a situation, just as they would against Germany. 

As a result of my travels through the peninsula I 
have come to the conclusion that both the Norwegians 
and the Swedes realize that their countries are no 
longer outside the pattern of European intrigue, and 
that they can no longer place reliance in the “ unarmed 
strength’ which has for a century kept them free of 
war. More is the shame on Europe. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF MAN 
By JULIAN HUXLEY 


SPEECH, TRADITION, AND tools between them have led to 
many unique properties of man. These are, however, 
for the most part obvious and well known and I propose 
to leave them aside until I have dealt with some less 
familiar human characteristics. For the human species, 
considered as a species, is unique in certain purely 
biological attributes; and these have not received the 
attention they deserve, either from the zoological or the 
sociological standpoint. 

In the first place, man is by far the most variable 
wild species known. Domesticated species like dog, 
horse, or fowl, may rival or exceed him in this particular, 
but their variability has obvious reasons and is irrelevant 
to our inquiry. 

In correlation with his wide variability, man has a 
far wider range than any other animal species, with the 
possible exception of some of his parasites. 

Man is also unique as a dominant animal type. All 
other dominant types (such as ants, placental mammals, 
or the mesozoic dinosaurs) have evolved into many 
hundreds or thousands of separate species, grouped in 
numerous genera, families, and larger classificatory 
groups. The human type has maintained its dominance 
without splitting: man’s variety has been achieved 
within the limits of a single species. 

Finally, man is unique among higher animals in the 
method of his evolution. Whereas in general, animal 
evolution is divergent, human evolution is reticulate. 
By this is meant that in animals, evolution occurs by the 
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isolation of groups which then become progressively 
more different in their genetic characteristics, so that the 
course of evolution can be represented as a divergent 
radiation of separate lines, some of which become extinct, 
others continue unbranched, and still others divergently 
branch again. Whereas in man, after incipient divergence, 
the branches have come together again, and have 
generated new diversity from their Mendelian recombina- 
tions, this process being repeated until the course of 
human descent is like a network. 

All these biological peculiarities are interconnected. 
They depend on man’s migratory propensities, which 
themselves arise from his fundamental peculiarities, 
of speech, social life, and relative independence of 
environment. They depend again on his capacity, when 
choosing mates, for neglecting large differences of 
colour and appearance which would almost certainly 
be more than enough to deter more instinctive and less 
plastic animals. Thus divergence, though it appears 
to have gone quite a long way in early human evolution, 
generating the very distinct white, black, and yellow 
sub-species and perhaps others, was never permitted to 
attain its normal culmination. Mutually infertile groups 
were never produced: man remained a single species. 
Furthermore, crossing between distinct types, which is 
a rare and extraordinary phenomenon in other animals, 
in him became normal and of major importance. 
According to Mendelian laws, such crosses generate 
much excess variability by producing new recom- 
binations. Man is thus more variable than other species 
for two reasons. First, because migration has recaptured 
for the single interbreeding group divergences of a 
magnitude that in animals would escape into the isolation 
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of separate species: and secondly, because the resultant 
crossing has generated recombinations which both 
quantitatively and qualitatively are on a far bigger scale 
than is supplied by the internal variability of even the 
numerically most abundant animal species. 

We may contrast this with the state of affairs among 
ants, the dominant insect group. The ant-type is more 
varied than the human type: but it has achieved this 
variability by intense divergent evolution. Several 
thousand species of ants are known, and the number is 
being added to each year with the increase of biological 
exploration. Ways of life among ants are divided up 
among different sub-types, each rigidly confined to its 
own methods. Thus even if ants were capable of 
accumulating experience, there could exist no single 
world-wide ant tradition. The fact that the human 
type comprises but one biological species is both a 
consequence of his capacity for tradition, and also permits 
his exploitation of that unique capacity to the utmost. 

Let us remind ourselves that superposed upon this 
purely biological or genetic variability is the even greater 
amount of variability due to differences of upbringing, 
profession, and personal tastes. The final result is a 
degree of variation that would be staggering if it were 
not so familiar. This is pronounced in regard to special 
skills—think of a ballet-dancer, a weight-lifter, and a 
figure-skater. It is even more pronounced in regard to 
mental attributes. It would be fair to say that, in respect 
to mind and outlook, individual human beings are 
separated by differences as profound as those which 
distinguish the major groups of the animal kingdom. 
The difference between a somewhat sub-normal member 
of a savage tribe and a Beethoven or a Newton is assuredly 
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comparable in extent with that between a sponge and a 
higher mammal. Leaving aside such vertical differences, 
the lateral difference between the mind of, say, a 
distinguished general or engineer of extrovert type, 
and of an introvert genius in the field of mathematics 
or religious mysticism is no less than that between an 
insect and a vertebrate. This enormous range of 
individual variation in human minds often leads to 
misunderstanding and even mutual incomprehensibility ; 
but it also provides the necessary basis for fruitful division 
of labour in human society. 

Another biological peculiarity of man is the unique- 
ness of his evolutionary history. Writers have indulged 
their speculative fancy by imagining other organisms 
endowed with speech and conceptual thought—talking 
rats, rational ants, philosophic dogs, and the like. But 
closer analysis shows that these fantasies are impossible. 
A brain capable of conceptual thought could not have 
been developed elsewhere than in a human body. 

The course followed by evolution in any dominant 
group appears to have been broadly as follows. From 
a generalized early type, various lines radiate out, 
exploiting the environment in various ways. Some 
of these comparatively soon reach a limit to their 
evolution, at least as regards major alteration. There- 
after they are limited to minor changes such as the 
formation of new genera and species. Others, on 
the other hand, are so constructed that they can con- 
tinue their career, generating new types which are 
successful in the struggle for existence because of their 
greater control over the environment and their greater 
independence of it. Such changes are legitimately called 
progressive. The new type repeats the process. It 
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radiates out into a number of lines, each specializing in 
a particular direction. The great majority of these come 
up against dead ends and can advance no further: 
specialization is one-sided progress, and after a longer or 
shorter time reaches a bio-mechanical limit. The horse 
stock cannot reduce its digits below one; the elephants 
are near the limits of size for terrestrial animals ; feathered 
flight cannot become more efficient than in existing 
birds ; and so on. 

Sometimes all the branches of a given stock have come 
up against their limit, and then have either become 
extinct or have persisted without major change. This 
happened, for instance, to the Echinoderms, which 
with their sea-urchins, star-fish, brittle-stars, sea-lilies, 
sea-cucumbers and other types now extinct had pushed 
the life that was in them into a series of blind alleys : 
they have not advanced for perhaps a hundred million 
years, nor have they given rise to-other major types. 

In other cases, all but one or two of the lines suffer 
this fate, while the rest repeat the process; reptilian 
lines were blind alleys save two—one which was trans- 
formed into the birds, and another which became the 
mammals. Of the bird stock, all lines came to a dead end; 
of the mammals, all but one, the one which became man. 

Evolution is thus seen as an enormous number of 
blind alleys, with a very occasional path of progress. 
It is like a maze in which almost all turnings are wrong 
turnings. The goal of the evolutionary maze, however, 
is not a central chamber, but a road which will lead 
indefinitely onwards. — 

If now we look back upon the past history of life, we 
shall see that the avenues of progress have been steadily 
reduced in number, until by the Pleistocene age or even 
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earlier, only one was left. Let us remember that we can 
and must judge early progress in the light of its latest 
steps. The last step so far has been the acquisition of 
conceptual thought, which has enabled man to dethrone 
the non-human mammals from their previous position 
of dominance. It is biologically obvious that this could 
never have arisen save in an animal, so that all plants, 
both green and otherwise, are at once eliminated. As 
regards animals, I need not go through the early steps 
in their progressive evolution. Since some degree of 
bulk helps to confer independence of the forces of nature, 
it is obvious that the combination of many cells to form 
a single individual of higher degree was one necessary 
step, thus eliminating all single-celled forms from 
progress. Similarly it is clear that progress is barred 
to animals with no blood-system, like planarian worms ; 
to internal parasites like tape-worms; to animals with 
radial symmetry and consequently no head, like 
echinoderms. 

The three highest animal groups are the molluscs, 
the arthropods, and the vertebrates. Of these the molluscs 
advanced least far. One condition for the later steps in 
biological progress was land life. The demands made 
upon the organism by exposure to air and gravity called 
forth biological mechanisms, such as limbs, sense-organs, 
protective skin, and sheltered development which were 
necessary foundations for later advance. And the 
molluscs have never been able to produce efficient 
terrestrial forms: their culmination is in marine types 
like squid and octopus. 

The arthropods, on the other hand, have scored their 
greatest successes on land, with the spiders and especially 
the insects. Yet the fossil record reveals a lack of all 
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advance, even in the most successful types such as ants, 
for a long time back—certainly during the last 30 million 
years, probably during the whole of the Tertiary Epoch. 
Even during the shorter of these periods, the mammals 
were still evolving rapidly, and man’s rise is contained 
in a fraction of this time. 

What was it that cut the insects off from progress ? 
The answer appears to lie in their breathing mechanism. 
The land arthropods have adapted the method of air- 
tubes or trachez, branching to microscopic size and 
conveying gases directly to and from the tissues, instead 
of using the dual mechanism of lungs and bloodstream. 
The laws of gaseous diffusion are such that respiration 
by trachez is extremely efficient for very small animals, 
but becomes rapidly less efficient with increase of size, 
until it ceases to be of use at a bulk below that of a house 
mouse. It is for this reason that no insect has ever 
become, by vertebrate standards, even moderately large. 

It is for the same reason that no insect has ever 
become even moderately intelligent. The fixed pathways 
of instinct, however elaborate, require far fewer nerve- 
cells than the multiple switchboards that underlie 
intelligence. It appears to be impossible to build a 
brain-mechanism for flexible behaviour with less than 
a quite large minimum of neurones; and no insect 
has reached a size sufficient to provide this minimum. 

Thus only the land vertebrates are left. The reptiles 
shared biological dominance with the insects in the 
Mesozoic. But while the insects had reached the end of 
their blind alley, the reptiles carried the potencies of 
further advance. Temperature-regulation is a necessary 
basis for final progress, since without it the rate of bodily 
function could never be stabilized, and without such 
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stabilization higher mental process could never become 
accurate and dependable. 

Two reptilian lines achieved this next step, in the 
guise of the birds and the mammals. The birds soon, 
however, came to a dead end, chiefly because their fore- 
limbs were entirely taken up in the specialization for 
flight. The sub-human mammals made another funda- 
mental advance, in the shape of internal development, 
permitting the young animal to arrive at a much more 
advanced stage before it is called upon to face the world. 
They also (like the birds) developed true family life. 

Most mammalian lines, however, cut themselves off 
from indefinite progress by one-sided evolution, turning 
their limbs and jaws into specialized and therefore limited 
instruments. And for the most part they relied mainly on 
the crude sense of smell, which cannot present a differen- 
tiated pattern of detailed knowledge as can sight. Finally, 
the majority continued to produce their young several at 
a time, in litters. As J. B. S. Haldane has pointed out, 
this gives rise to an acute struggle for existence in the 
prenatal period, a considerable percentage of embryos 
being aborted or resorbed. Such intra-uterine selection 
will put a premium upon rapidity of growth and 
differentiation, since the devil takes the hindmost ; 
and this rapidity of development will tend automatically 
to be carried on into post-natal growth. 

Now man is characterized by a rate of development 
which is abnormally slow as compared with that of any 
other mammal. The period from birth to first onset of 
sexual maturity comprises nearly a quarter of the normal 
span of his life, instead of an eighth, tenth or twelfth, as in 
non-human mammals. This again is in one sense a unique 
characteristic of man, although from the evolutionary 
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point of view it represents the exaggeration of a tendency 
which is operative in other primates. In any case, it 1s a 
necessary condition for the evolution and proper utiliza- 
tion of rational thought. If men and women were, like 
mice, confronted with the problems of adult life and 
parenthood in a few weeks, or even, like whales, after 
a couple of years, they could never acquire the skills 
of body and mind that they now absorb from and 
contribute to the social heritage of the species. 

This slowing (or foetalization as Bolk has called it, 
since it »rolongs the foetal characteristics of earlier 
ancestral forms into post-natal development and even 
into adult life) has had other important by-products for 
man. Here I will mention but one—his nakedness. 
The distribution of hair on man, with naked body but 
hairy head, is extremely similar to that on a late foetus of 
a chimpanzee, and there can be little doubt that it 
represents an extension of this temporary anthropoid 
phase into permanence. Hairlessness of body is not a 
unique biological characteristic of man ; but it is unique 
among terrestrial mammals, save for a few desert 
creatures and some others which have compensated for 
loss of hair by developing a pachydermatous skin. In 
any case, it has important biological consequences, since 
it must have encouraged the defenceless human creatures 
in their efforts to protect themselves against animal 
enemies and the elements, and so been a spur to the 
improvement of intelligence. Now feetalization could 
never have occurred in a mammal producing many 
young at a time, since intra-uterine competition would 
have encouraged the opposing tendency. So we may 
conclude that conceptual thought could only develop ina 
mammalian stock which was monotocous, that is to say, 
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normally bringing forth but one young at a birth. Such 
a stock is provided in the primates—lemurs, monkeys, 
and apes. 

The primates also have another characteristic which 
was necessary for the ancestor of a rational animal—they 
were arboreal. It may seem curious that living in trees 
was a prerequisite of conceptual thought. But Elliot 
Smith’s analysis has abundantly shown that only in an 
arboreal mammal could the fore-limb become a true 
hand, and sight become dominant over smell. Hands 
obtain an elaborate tactile pattern of what they handle, 
eyes an elaborate visual pattern of what they see. The 
combination of the two kinds of pattern, with the aid 
of binocular vision, in the higher centres of the brain 
allowed the primate to acquire a wholly new richness 
of knowledge about objects, a wholly new possibility 
of manipulating them. Tree life laid the foundation both 
for the fuller definition of objects by conceptual thought 
and for the fuller control of them by tools and machines. 

Higher primates have yet another prerequisite of 
human intelligence—they are all gregarious. Speech, 
it is obvious, could never have been evolved in a solitary 
type. And speech is as much the physical basis of con- 
ceptual thought as is protoplasm the physical basis of life. 

But for the passage of the critical point between 
sub-human and human, between the biological subor- 
dination and the biological primacy of intelligence, 
between a limited and a potentially unlimited tradition— 
for this it was necessary for the arboreal animal to descend 
to the ground again. Only ina terrestrial creature could 
fully erect posture be acquired ; and this was essential 
for the final conversion of the arms from locomotor 
limbs into manipulative hands. Furthermore, just as 
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land life, ages previously, had demanded and developed 
a greater variety of response than was required in 
the water, so now it did the same in relation to what 
was required in the trees. An arboreal animal could 
never have evolved the skill of the hunting savage, nor 
ever have proceeded to the domestication of other 
animals or to agriculture. 

We are now in a position to define the uniqueness of 
human evolution. The essential character of man as a 
dominant organism is conceptual thought. And con- 
ceptual thought could only have arisen in a multicellular 
animal, an animal with bilateral symmetry, head and 
blood-system, a vertebrate as against a mollusc or an 
arthropod, a land vertebrate among vertebrates, a 
mammal among land vertebrates. Finally, it could only 
have arisen in a mammalian line which was gregarious, 
which produced one young at a birth instead of several, 
and which had recently become terrestrial after a long 
period of arboreal life. 

There is only one group of animals which fulfils 
these conditions—a terrestrial off-shoot of the higher 
primates. Thus not merely has conceptual thought been 
evolved only in man: it could not have been evolved 
except in man. There is but one path of unlimited 
progress through the evolutionary maze. The course of 
human evolution is as unique as its result. It is unique 
not in the trivial sense of being a different course from 
that of any other organism, but in the profounder sense 
of being the only path that could have achieved the 
essential characters of man. Conceptual thought on 
this planet is inevitably associated with a particular type 
of primate body and primate brain. — 


(To be continued) 


THAT OTHER BRITAIN 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


IT WAS PROBABLY towards the close of last century 
that Japan was first called “ the Britain of the East”. 
The term soon found its way into common usage. 
Politicians introduced it into their statements on foreign 
policy, political economists made use of it. Geography 
experts found it attractive and put it into the textbooks 
they wrote. It even made its way into examination 
questions wherein candidates were asked to discuss its 
validity. The implied comparison was an interesting 
one which it seemed worth while to linger over. Yet 
few people inquired into it deeply or probed into the 
underlying strata of truth it contained, until to-day 
events have so changed the outward complexion of 
Japan’s aims and urges towards expansion that we are 
chary of making it at all. | 

We have only to look at a world map, however, to 
find that the comparison can scarcely escape us. We see 
Great Britain lying off the west coast of the great Euro- 
Asiatic land mass, with Japan in a somewhat similar 
position far away to the east. Although Japan lies in a 
more southerly latitude than Great Britain, both countries 
are situate north of the Tropic of Cancer so that both 
are within the North Temperate Zone. 

Both are maritime countries, with no part of their 
land very far removed from the sea, so that many of 
the people in Japan, as of Great Britain, naturally 
become seafarers and fishermen. The very fish that the 
Japanese catch are familiar to us: cod, mackerel, herring, 


and salmon. | 
Japan has a larger territory than Great Britain with 
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at the same time a correspondingly larger population, 
so that although her natural resources are of considerable 
importance she has found it necessary to seek expansion 
overseas. But this necessity she has only begun to 
realize fully within the last eighty years or so. How is 
it that Japan’s development has been so extraordinarily 
long delayed ? 

To find the reason we must go back more than three 
hundred years in the history of both these island empires. 
In 1600, following out her policy of overseas trading, 
England formed the East India Company. Trade began 
with the East Indies, eventually being extended to 
India itself. In 1608 English traders first arrived there, 
making their way up the Tapti estuary to Surat. Thirty 
years later the English were well established at Surat 
and had constructed there a strongly built warehouse, 
or “factory”? in the terminology of the period, in 
which to store goods waiting for shipment. In the years 
that followed similar “ factories ’’ were set up in Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. At first it was the spices and gems 
of Hindustan that tempted the Company to send ships 
to India. As the years went by, however, other valuable 
materials that it was worth their while to acquire were 
discovered, in both the raw and manufactured state. 

Thomas Mun, an ardent member of the East India 
Company, in A Discourse on Trade written in 1621, 
detailed the business done by the Company and pointed 
out the whys and the wherefores of each separate branch 
of the trade. ‘“‘ Druggs, Spices, Rawsilks, Indicoe and 
Callicoes” ranked high on his list of imports. 
“ Callicoes”” interested him specially for he realized 
that their importation would “ greatly abate the excessive 
prices of Cambricks, Holland and other sorts of Linnen 
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Cloath ” which were “ daily brought into this Kingdome 
for a verie great summe of monie”’. 

As he watched the development of this vast new 
trade Thomas Mun came to realize that a growing body 
of people, reactionary in outlook, were finding in it 
what they considered to be just cause for complaint. 
And why? Because they believed that “ the timber, 
planke and other materials for the building of Shipping ”’ 
were becoming “scant and dearer since the East India 
Trade beganne’”’ owing to the increased number of 
ships built to carry the Company’s wares. 

With this point of view Mun was in utter disagreement. 
“* Would men have us keep our woods and goodly trees 
to looke upon?” he asked: ‘“‘ Doe they not knowe 
that trees doe live and growe, and being great, they 
have a time to dye and rot if opportunitie make no 
better use of them ? And what more noble or profitable 
use than goodly Shipps... serving as walles and 
Bulwarkes for our peace and happines?”’ Thomas 
Mun even went further. He proved that far from being 
dearer all the materials needed for shipbuilding: 
** Timber, Planks, Sheathing boards, Trenalls and the 
like ’? might be obtained “ as cheape (yea, better cheape) 
than they have bin this fifteene yeers.”’ 

But during these same “‘ fifteene yeers ”’ development 
had been going on in many other quarters. Japan was 
a remote outpost but even so explorers had already 
reached her shores. Before the end of the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo had visited the country. After a 
long gap the Portuguese had landed there in 1543 and 
as time went on they. developed their trade with the 
Japanese very considerably. They showed the people 
how to make fortifications and initiated them into the 
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use of firearms. When eventually the Dutch and British 
visited Japan they in their turn taught the building of 
ocean-going ships, and what was even more important 
the way to navigate them also. Japan had learned by 
1600 how to make war ships on what was then the 
modern European pattern. 

It was about this time that Will Adams, “a sound 
Englishman of Kent,” arrived at this rapidly expanding 
Britain of the East. Upton Close in his Behind the Face 
of Japan tells how Adams acted as pilot to a Dutch 
trading vessel. “ Possessed of little landlubber education 
but with a natural gift for statesmanship ’? Will Adams 
was a remarkable seaman. He remained in Japan for 
twenty years, spurring the people on to share his 
enthusiasm for the making of “ goodly shipps”’. Ships 
were his passion and organization was his natural gift. 
He did more in those years to foster Japanese ship- 
building than had ever before been done in any similar 
period. When he died in 1620 Japan was a country to 
be reckoned with. She had awakened to her possibilities 
and was in a fair way to rivalling the most advanced of 
European countries, and to become the greatest maritime 
Pacific power. 

Ina letter written soon after Adams’ death a companion 
of his, also a British sailorman, told the East India 
Company that there were good carpenters in Japan to 
build the ships that were needed, plenty of timber, 
planks, masts and yards, rather indifferent hemp for 
cable-making but good enough for “ them which can 
reasonably well work it’. What was more, “ for iron 
work neales and such like’? he added, “ there is no 
want and smiths that can make ancors of hamer work of 

20 or 30 C weight yf need be.” 
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It was not to the death of Will Adams that the 
subsequent failure of Japan’s sea power was due. Strange 
reactionary forces were gathering in strength and 
beginning to overthrow foreign influence. These forces 
had their roots in mistrust of that form of Christianity, 
Jesuitism, which many of her European visitors had 
taught to the Japanese people. This mistrust had shown 
itself in 1611 and again in 1614 by decrees against 
Christianity. Even Will Adams had found it advisable 
to renounce his own particular type of nonconformist 
creed. It was not, however, until the sixteen thirties 
that the mistrust expressed itself in its most fantastic 
form. 

By that time those in authority had realized that 
European interference would be the natural corollary 
to the acceptance of European religion. Any sort of 
coercion from foreign nations was so far from Japanese 
intention that a drastic policy of almost total isolation 
was formulated. ‘“‘ Two Dutch ships and ten Chinese 
junks per year became the sum total of her intercourse 
with the outside world” as Upton Close succinctly puts it. 

That the Dutch were so favoured was due to the 
discovery that their brand of Christianity was of a 
totally different type from that brought by the Jesuits 
almost a hundred years earlier. But to ensure certainty 
that there was no sort of relation possible between that 
earlier Christianity and the form the Dutchmen professed 
they were required to trample on the crucifix in the 
presence of Buddhist priests and to obtain certificates of 
non-Christianity. In fact this is a page seldom turned in 
the history of European nations, for their representatives 
were either using their religion as a wedge whereby 
they hoped to drive their way into a strong position in 
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Japan or were renouncing it in order to remain secure 
in the position where they were already entrenched. 

In 1636, although several hundred small rice-carrying 
tramp vessels still sailed round her coasts, Japan’s ocean- 
going merchant marine was abolished. No ship built 
in the country was to be longer than seventy-five feet, 
and its structure was to be of such a character as to make 
it virtually unseaworthy. Two years later an edict was 
passed ordering the burning of all foreign ships entering 
Japanese harbours and the execution of their crews. 
The final attempt to break down this barrier against 
foreign influence was made by a Portuguese mission in 
1640. In that case the edict was not completely put 
into force. Thirteen of the lowest class among the 
visitors were sent back to their own country with a 
message to the effect that “so long as the sun illumines 
the world ”’ no foreigner should set foot in Japan. Thus 
Japan not only closed the door against the foreigner. 
She closed it against herself. 

The amazing part about it seems to be that during 
the comparatively short period of her sea explorations 
Japan had expanded to a considerable extent. Japanese 
in company with Chinese pirates had frequently raided 
the Philippines in cahoots. In fact when the Spanish 
arrived in 1665 they found Japanese ships still trading 
there, having presumably cut themselves off from their 
own country. Not only so but there was a considerable 
Japanese colony planted on the island, the Japanese 
having intermarried with the natives. During that era 
of intense activity the Japanese explored the Pacific 
from the South Sea islands to the Aleutians and they 
carried on a regular rice trade with Siam. Japanese 
vessels even crossed the Pacific during the earlier part 
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of the seventeenth century and reached Mexico, then of 
course, under Spanish rule. 

Then in almost complete isolation and self-sufficiency 
Japan remained shut off from the outside world till the 
mid-nineteenth century. After that events moved 
rapidly. In 1853 Commander Perry’s fleet arrived in 
Japan, with the result that the Japanese were forced 
into making treaties with the United States, Great 
Britain and other powers in 1854. Following a revolution 
in 1868 Japan made tremendous changes in her 
constitution. She turned her face definitely westward 
and began to adopt western methods of procedure. 

She removed her ban on foreign religions. Her 
people were henceforth free to worship as they wished. 
She accepted all that stress on arfaments which 
westernized civilization implies. She became adept at the 
use of arms and the building of ships including battle- 
ships. She had no hesitation in using them as her relations 
with China and Russia during the past forty years plainly 
show. She became expert at building aeroplanes, skilled 
in the manufacture of many new commodities, and 
practised in the working of textiles. She was bent on 
expansion no matter at what cost either to herself or 
those against whom she determined to pit her powers. 

Japan, unlike Great Britain, is a land of violent 
earthquakes and of volcanoes. The volcanoes sleep, 
perhaps for long periods, then they awake in full 
activity. It is as if the long sleep of the Japanese people 
themselves has but masked the hidden fires of latent 
convulsive forces. Now that they have awakened their 
fury and violence would seem to be unbounded. 

We can ask ourselves this question—did that other 


Britain remain asleep too long 


THE MYTH IN JANE AUSTEN 
By GEOFFREY GORER 


EVERYBODY, OR AT any rate nearly everybody, who is 
fond of English literature is devoted to the works of 
Jane Austen; that is pretty generally agreed. It is so 
generally agreed that it never seems to have occurred 
to anybody to inquire why these “ pictures of domestic 
life in country villages ’’, to use her own phrase, are able 
to excite such passionate adoration, or, if the enquiry is 
made, it is answered in terms of technique and observa- 
tion. But I do not consider this answer adequate— 
after all, the almost unread Miss Emily Eden was not 
lacking in either of these qualities—and I wish to suggest 
that there are profounder reasons for the excessive love 
which she excites in so many of her admirers from 
Scott and Macaulay to Rudyard Kipling and Sir John 
Squire. The adoration of Miss Austen has at times 
neatly approached a cult—the sect of “‘ Janeites ’’— 
and I propose to try to uncover the mystery behind 
the worship. The mystery is no unfamiliar one. 

It is necessary to mention a few dates. Jane Austen 
was born in 1775, the youngest daughter of a country 
clergyman ; her father died in 1805, and she then lived 
with her mother till her own death in 1817. She never 
married. She started writing very young, and the first 
motive which turned her to writing was, as is clearly 
shown by the juvenile Love and Friendship, satire, or, 
to use our contemporary phrase, debunking. As a 
realist she made fun of the romantic literature of her 
time, in Love and Friendship, in Northanger Abbey 
(written in 1798) and, to a lesser extent, in Sense and 
Sensibility (begun in 1797 but, from internal evidence, 
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almost completely revised before its publication in 1813). 
Pride and Prejudice, which we know to have been 
completely recast from the first draft made in 1796, was 
published the same year. Mansfield Park was written 
in 1812-13, Emma in 1814-15, and Persuasion in 
1815-16. The order in which the books were written is 
important to my thesis. 

Northanger Abbey is to a very great extent satirical, 
and much of the plot springs from the originals it is 
debunking ; it shows certain features in common with 
the other novels, but I do not propose to study it in 
detail. Persuasion, the last novel of all, is so important 
as to need separate treatment. At the moment I wish 
to discuss the four central novels, Sense and Sensibility, 
Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, Emma, to give 
the order in which they were written and to which I 
shall refer to them. 

These four novels, though differing in details and 
characters, all have the same central theme; and it is 
this theme which I call Jane Austen’s myth. All four 
novels are about young women (Marianne, Elizabeth, 
Fanny, Emma) who are made love to by, but finally 
reject, the Charming but Worthless lover (Willoughby, 
Wickham, Crawford, Frank Churchill) and finally 
marry a man whom they esteem and admire rather than 
love passionately (Colonel Brandon, Darcy, Edmund 
Bertram, Mr. Knightley). But the similarities in the 
novels do not end here; in all except the last to be 
written, Emma, when Mrs. Woodhouse is dead before 
the novel opens, the heroine’s misfortunes and dis- 
comfitures are to a very great extent due to the folly, 
stupidity or malice of her mother (Mrs. Dashwood 
encourages Marianne in her romanticism ; Mrs. Bennet’s 
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behaviour is directly responsible for Elizabeth’s and 
Jane’s unhappiness (ch. 35) and, it is suggested, for 
Lydia’s elopement ; poor Fanny Price has no less than 
three stupid, incompetent and spiteful mothers—Mrs. 
Price, Aunt Bertram, and Aunt Norris; and, though 
Emma is motherless, her dangerous flirtation with Frank 
Churchill is forwarded by her mother-surrogate, Mrs. 
Weston). As in three out of four of the novels the 
heroine actively dislikes her mother, so, in three out of 
four of the novels she marries a man who stands in an 
almost paternal relationship to her. Marianne Dashwood 
finally marries Colonel Brandon of whom she says 
(ch. 7) “‘ He is old enough to be my father... . When 
is a man to be safe from such wit, if age and infirmity 
will not protect him?’’ Fanny Price marries Edmund 
Bertram who had been “loving, guiding, protecting 
her, as he had been doing ever since she was ten years 
old, her mind in so great a degree formed by his care. . . 
etc.” (ch. 48). It is true that Miss Austen insists that 
their relationship is that of brother and sister (ch. 37, 46), 
but it is an unusual fraternal relationship, with protection 
entirely on one side and respect on the other. Mr. 
Knightley stands in a quite overtly paternal relationship 
to Emma ; indeed, with his feebleness and hypochondria 
Mr. Woodhouse seems more like the grandfather than 
the father of a young woman. Mr. Knightley on the 
other hand fills every office of a father; “‘ from family 
attachment and habit, and through excellence of mind, 
he had loved her and watched over her from a girl, 
with an endeavour to improve her, and an anxiety for 
her doing right, which no other creature had at all 
shared ” (ch. 48). He scolds her and gives her advice 
(e.g. ch. 1, ch. 43) and watches the progress of her 
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studies (ch. 5), and, when she dances, stays with the 
other parents who watch the young people amusing 
themselves (ch. 38). It is the most obvious of the 
identifications. 

Elizabeth, in Pride and Prejudice, does, it is true, 
marry young Mr. Darcy, but has anybody, even the 
author, been convinced that she loved him, or that she 
entertained any feelings warmer than respect or gratitude? 
Surely her own remark, that she must date her affection 
“from my first seeing his beautiful grounds at 
Pemberley ”’ (ch. 59), represents the psychological truth. 
The really warm relationship in the novel is that between 
Elizabeth and her father, Mr. Bennet; Elizabeth is his 
favourite daughter (ch. 1) and they are able to share in 
private intimate jokes from which even the rest of the 
family are excluded; they are so attached that, when 
Elizabeth plans to go away for a short visit “ The only 
pain was in leaving her father, who would certainly miss 
her, and who, when it came to the point, so little liked 
her going, that he told her to write to him, and almost 
promised to answer her letter”? (ch. 27) and one of 
the chief consolations of her marriage with Darcy was 
that Mr. Bennet “delighted in going to Pemberley, 
especially when he was least expected ”’ (ch. 61). 

If these various features had occurred in only one 
novel they could be set down to inventiveness ; their 
four-fold repetition shows that they were overwhelmingly 
important, at any rate for the author. This central 
myth—the girl who hates and despises her mother and 
marries a father-surrogate—is not the exclusive invention 
of Miss Austen ; though, until she wrote, the sexes had 
been reversed and. the subject considered fitter for 
tragedy than comedy. The most famous example is 
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Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. If the claims of the psycho- 
analysts are true, there is little cause for surprise at the 
ease with which most of her readers so passionately 
identify with her heroines. 

I have seen it suggested somewhere that Bernard Shaw 
owes much of his success to the fact that he refuses to 
take love seriously, and Mr. Maugham has written that 
“the English are not a sexual nation, and you cannot 
easily persuade them that a man will sacrifice anything 
important for love”. If these diagnoses are true, there 
is an added reason for Miss Austen’s popularity. There 
has probably never been a more ferocious debunker of 
passionate or sexual love than Jane Austen in the four 
central novels. The Charming but Worthless lovers in 
the four central novels have already been listed; the 
same stereotype occurs in Worthanger Abbey (Captain 
Tilney : Mrs. Allen is a Silly Mother in the same book) 
and in Persuasion (W..W. Elliot). In four of the books 
the heroine is attracted momentarily by this stereotype, 
while in two (Mansfield Park, Persuasion) she resists 
their insidious (sexual) charm ; but in all sexual love is 
portrayed as a snare and a sham, leading only to guilt, 
misery, and cooled affections. | 

Persuasion, the last of the novels to be written, is in 
remarkable contrast to the: other four. The central 
figures of the myth are still present, but their rdles are 
considerably modified. There are two “ mothers ’’, one 
dead before the story opens but stated to have every 
good quality (Emma’s mother was completely character- 
less) ; and although the other “ mother”, Lady Russell, 
is, as usual, the chief cause of the heroine’s unhappiness, 
the author treats her far more leniently than she had 
done before. There are two Charming lovers, one, 
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W. W. Elliot, the Worthless stereotype of the earlier 
novels ; but though the heroine, Anne, had, ten years 
before the story opened, dismissed the other lover, 
Captain Wentworth, in exactly the same way as all 
Jane Austen’s heroines dismiss all their charming lovers, 
the sentiments had not disappeared with his dismissal ; 
she still loves him and at the end of the book marries 
him. But it is the treatment of the father which is the 
most revolutionary; Sir Walter Elliot, alone of the 
fathers in the six novels, is portrayed unmercifully as a 
vain, proud, stupid, and endlessly selfish man ; it is the 
most bitterly drawn character in all the novels, 
untempered by affection or sympathetic amusement. 
Not even the numerous “ mothers” are treated with 
such active dislike. 

Coming after the obsessive portrayal of the “ father ’’- 
“daughter” relationships in the other novels, this 
sudden reversal is the more surprising. Indeed, it seems 
to suggest the possibility of a deeply personal motivation. 
I suggest that in her youth, probably in 1797 or ’98, 
just before writing Sense and Sensibility, Jane Austen 
did in fact refuse a Charming lover, either at the 
persuasion of her father, or because she could not 
support the idea of leaving him alone. Through the 
intervening years she wrote and re-wrote her personal 
dilemma, proving to herself that all had been for the 
best, even though meanwhile father had died, leaving 
her alone with her mother (and the novels show that 
her belief was that the only good mothers were dead 
mothers). Only right at the end, lonely, middle-aged, 
and nearing the menopause, did she cry out against her 
starved life, and the selfishness of the father on whose 
account it had been starved. It is this cry which makes 
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Persuasion, with its poignant and sustained emotion, so 
completely different to the other earlier and more 
exuberant novels. In the midst of her satirical observation 
Jane Austen had hidden a myth which corresponded to 
a facet of universal apprehension, a hidden myth which 
probably holds good for her myriad admirers ; but in 
her last novel she rejected her myth, because she had 
learned that, like all myths, it was eventually an enemy 


of life. 


THE ECHO OF THE PROVERB 
By THEODOR REIK 


(Translated by Gerd Abraham) 
“ Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder...” 
HEINE. 
I. 


IT WAS RATHER strange how we felt, my younger sister 
and myself, every time we overheard a proverb in the 
conversations of grown-ups. Some of them we could 
understand immediately. When someone said: “‘ How- 
ever you throw a cat it always falls on its feet,’ then, 
of course, the meaning was quite plain. We knew that, 
for we ourselves had tried the experiment time and 
again. But why was this proverb used, when one of 
the partners in the conversation would keep on 
obstinately coming back to the same point ? 

Many proverbs were quite unintelligible to us and 
remained so for a considerable time.’ For instance, 
what was the significance of the phrase: “‘ Drag me by 
force, I’m willing to come”? It was an allusion to a 
girl who made a great deal of fuss about keeping a 
suitor at arm’s length. How peculiar and utterly absurd 
for us children was the proverb: “ Every mother is a 
mother.’’ Naturally, every mother is a mother since 
she has got a child. We could not then realize that the 
psychological importance of motherhood was driven 
home by the obviousness of the remark. 

For simple folk as well as for children it is, I think, 
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but one step from the unusual and incomprehensible to 
the farcical. The Jewish proverbs and sayings which, 
at an early age, we heard at home, seemed to us for the 
most part more or less funny—we just laughed at them 
as we did at a joke. 

The dissimilarities between a joke and a proverb are 
so evident that we are led to shut our eyes sometimes 
to the fact that both phenomena are neighbours in 
respect of their actual origin and their result. There 
exists a genetic connection of a distinct kind: many a 
proverb can be proved to have crystallized from a comical 
anecdote or a joke. “ Rotten fish and a thrashing to 
boot’ was an occasional saying. Its origin, obviously, 
is an anecdote or a funny tale of a man who buys worth- 
less goods and, voicing his discontent, gets a thrashing 
into the bargain. On the other hand, a number of jokes 
owe their popularity to a witty presentation or a 
distortion of well-known proverbs and phrases. 

In Jewish everyday life, the line of demarcation 
between the contiguous phenomena of the proverb and 
the joke often becomes indistinct. There is evidence of 
the fact that proverbs and precepts of talmudical or 
biblical times were subjected, later on, to farcical 
applications or variations. It might be argued at this 
point that we should leave to the momentary psychical 
effect the decision whether the matter in question be a 
proverb, a funny story, or a joke. But even this criterion 
often becomes uncertain: what are we dealing with in 
this case, for instance—is it an otherwise reputable 
proverb which has been disguised by a picturesque 
costume, or a fool’s cap, or merely a joke pretending 
to be didactic and posing as a proverb? We smile, as 
if the difference were but of small importance. 
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Zs 


Indeed, most of them seemed to us funny. Was it 
not funny to be told: ‘“‘ Wash me, but do not wet 
me’’? However, as often as not the fun left an after- 
taste, for we found many of these sayings detestable. 
They were in strong contrast to our feelings, but also 
to the ethics and views imparted to us at school and at 
home. There was, for instance, the phrase: “ To kill 
a chicken and not to hurt it.” To us children it was a 
matter of course not to inflict pain on an animal 
unnecessarily. It was only many years later that we 
found out the real meaning of this phrase: that to 
attain a definite goa] one must not have an exaggerated 
delicacy of feeling. Qualms must not deter you if 
you are bent on success. Another phrase seemed even 
more strange. A person who was generally disliked 
was being discussed, and somebody said: “ If God is 
so fond of him he had better take him.’”” This was 
utterly incomprehensible. There was nothing peculiar 
in that God should take to Him some person He was 
fond of. But why was it said in such a strange tone? 
We recognized much later that it was a euphemistic 
expression of a desire for the person’s death, and we 
took exception to it, all the more because it was uttered 
in connection with “ our Lord”. In the same way we 
strongly objected to the saying: “ He who is kind to 
himself is kind to others.” We had been taught not to 
try to promote our own welfare, but that of others, and 
to repress, in their favour, our own self-seeking interests. 
This proverb recommended almost the reverse. It took 
us a long time to comprehend the psychological justifica- 
tion of the words. The study of one’s own life and of 
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the lives of our fellow-men proves that it is impossible 
to neglect one’s own interest to an excessive extent in 
favour of that of others. Too much consideration of 
others must lead to an inordinate desire to revenge one’s- 
self on those others for such self-denial and for a sacrifice 
that was too great. Unconsciously free play will be 
given to all the evil or revengeful impulses. However, 
such a maxim must by no means be mistaken for a 
pronunciation of ‘sacro egoismo”’. It is rather a 
reactive egoism which crops up, a warning originating 
from the endopsychic perception and coinciding with 
the findings of analytical empiricism. We must try to 
tolerate our own egoistical impulses, too, to a certain 
degree, lest we treat our neighbour badly and even 
maliciously, instead of kindly. 

Exceptional attention was given to _ proverbs 
which referred to the family—most of them also 
incomprehensible or contradictory to our childish 
feelings. For instance, it was said of a couple who 
were eternally quarrelling, ‘‘ They do not really quarrel, 
but their ‘ dalles ’ will fight.’’ The Jewish word “ dalles’’, 
which we had heard before, meant indigence, actual 
want. Life showed us later on how great a part is played 
by a strained financial situation in the origin of conjugal 
conflicts. Plain commonsense made us refuse to admit 
that the wish in the phrase : “‘ You shall be the wealthiest 
in your family ”’ is equivalent to a malediction. Was it 
not something devoutly to be wished, to be the wealthiest 
of the family? Was it not the best opportunity to 
support poor members of the family, to make life less 
of a burden to them? We did not know then that to 
be the wealthiest in a Jewish family means to be worried 
for ever whether the existent means will suffice to help 
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every one of them; never to be able to enjoy one’s 
own wealth, because family feeling will not permit a 
man to enjoy the pleasant things of life which are denied 
to his relatives. We were much disgusted by a saying 
like the following which was quoted over and over 
again: “If the father shares his money with the son, 
both may laugh, if the son shares his money with the 
father, both may weep.” We had a distinct feeling 
that this view was utterly wrong. Most certainly we 
were ready to give up everything for our beloved 
father, to make whatever sacrifice might be demanded 
from us. And yet the proverb would have it that it 
was only the father who enjoyed helping his son, while 
the son would be sorry if he had to care for his father. 
As frequently happened, this proverb refers to 
unconscious psychic impulses. 

Much to our astonishment we overheard proverbial 
phrases about our staff. Our highly esteemed cooks, for 
instance, were characterized as “paid enemies”. In 
this connection a hypothetical possibility of God’s 
having a family suddenly arose. “If God’s sister was 
a servant, she would be no better than this one,’ which 
meant that our present maid was not much good, but 
it was no use sending her away, the next would be the 
same. 

On the whole it was astonishing what a strange part 
God played in these proverbs. One phrase confirmed 
God’s omnipotence when it said: “If God wills it, a 
broom will fire shots.”’ The broom’s function as a gun 
was indeed a funny idea. After all it was not quite 
clear why God should use a broom when He was able, 
in His omnipotence, to make a gun or a revolver go off. 
On the other hand, there was a phrase which seemed to 
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express serious doubts as to God’s omnipotence. It 
sounded like a sigh: “All right, God will help, but 
who is going to help us until He does?’? Who but 
Himself should give help in the meantime, if need 
should arise ? 


(To be concluded ) 


BOGERY 


Fragments from 
TEMPLE OF THE SUN 


SATURN 
I 


RE-PLACE ME IN the firmament, 
nor fear 
prophets of war ; 


let prayer 
be fire: 


admire, 
re-light, 
relate, 

regain : 


champion : 


conspire, 
stare down, 
man-fear, 
man-made, 
pliable, 


insecure : 


invoke 
my Star: 
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POETRY 


let eyes 
take fire, 
kindle the brain: 


that will remain 
(splinters of fire) 
though the rose 

fade : 


cold is desire, 
cold 
(being old) : 


but rock-crystal 
will yet 
concentrate, 
re-direct : 


re-assemble my ray : 
let the Scythe sweep 
let Death’s fever 


I reap: 


fields of gold, 


gold 
ripe wheat. 

I] 
My promise is sweet, 
sure, 


unlike Love’s 
and the lovers: 
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I pledge 
and I keep 
faith : 


you will sleep: 


I, the last ring of fire, 
the last of the seven, 
bring reality : 


beyond dream of heaven, 
(severing the earth-chord) 
I command you, 

go rest : 


poor child, 
great the breast, 
small you 

from frail stalk : 


one seed, 
but at-one 
with eternity : 


one grain, 
but my gain. 


ZEUS-PROVIDER 
I 
Your daughters, 


Zeus, provider, 
bring millet in baskets, 


white grain : 
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we are late 
but come again, 
after long absence : 


we have lain 
with strange lovers: 


each was you, 
power, steadiness 
grew luminous : 


man’s trust failed, 
was forgotten ; 
evil had no part 

in the white-lily, 
marble whorl, 

on your altar: 


what lily unfurls, 
regardless of your light ? 


to what child 
are you pitiless ? 


II 


We said, 

we are cursed, 

Hyades brought tears, 
Pleiades, misadventure : 


bright tress of Aldeberan, 
distress : 
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Hermes upset 

any shelter, 

pavilion in laurel, 
portal, we had built : 


as if for some cruel jest ; 


but this sadness was all false: 


eternal, 
inscrutable, 
you wait, 


all-father : 


you swear by your portal, 
not one daughter, 

not one child 

is lost : 


here is millet, 
here, lilies, 
here, grain in a basket. 


III 


We go forth, 
initiate, 

we command grain 
to spring fresh : 


we feed again 
those who wronged you: 


we pay no trick on the trickster, 


but outwit brain 
with your brain: 
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we are constant, 
eternal, 

mindful of the lost, 
even as our-father : 


luminous, 
unfearful ; 
high-priestesses, 
our fervour 


shall banish 


all evil. 


FOR A LOVER GOING INTO EXILE 


SHOVEL THESE WORDS away, let’s clear the air. 
We will not fondle tramticket fingers of 
discarded mate or swing-time mild despair ; 
here in the market, deaf as a fascist, bluff 
death waits, in his crooked hands the axe. 
And there go the paper dreams that block out hope 
upon your sleeping face, the monstrous packs 
of dejection, perhaps for us the skidding rope. 
Let the alarm-clock correspond to the star. 
Behind these trenches the gramophone decay 
scrapes on demurely; the persons in the bar 
loiter, while history leans the other way. 

We can allow them all the highway back : 
the ironic needle whistles in its track. 


EITHNE WILKINS 
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FOR A LOVER COMING FROM JAIL 


THAT TWIG-LIKE INTERCOURSE of sense has been 
unwrapped 

from crackling districts where your work was dealt 

in fire-proof buildings, hunger-proofed; but grass is 
apt 

for growing over edges without heart to melt. 

Now we've gone back upon all words like love and 
speed, 

who’ve slept too long with pogroms and are quits 
with pain. 

There has been too much talking and too little bread, 

too long a sweeping back of tears in which we’ve lain 

cramped in this riddled tent of fibre and of eyes, 

while under us the fatal earth turns sideways, brown 

and brittle like their face turned down from hushed-up 
skies. 

Have your new country, if you take me, hold it down. 

Between the church-spires, hoardings, and the stone- 
cold bomb, 

would not the heart-whipped smile should their last 


supper come ? 
EITHNE WILKINS 


FOR A COMMISSAR 


MERE FATE OF death does not install forgotten homes 
with the tick of pulses, now under a public arch 
below which talkative travellers will say at times: 

‘‘ Napoleon’s cannon battered this: I saw ours march 
this many years ago,” and ignore for what. Who died, 
that does not make their names particular to incite 
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conscience in aftermath, built on a roaring road 
which cracked the habitual morning from the night. 
But whosoever had such business, the final cigarette 
tapped on a tired lip, where waspish match-flames throw 
a floodlight on the mountain, knows where victory led. 
Later the visitor to battlefields will know 
merely the slogans taught in school, not the months 
branded 
with uneasy breakdowns and the gross battle single- 
handed. 
EITHNE WILKINS 


SHEEP 


Limp IN LAMBING weather 
Sheep curve over shining snow 
As collies command 


And worry on the slow 


Huddled in larch hurdles 
Branded by index ear 
Play for dog-trials 


They wait again in fear 


Rinsed in mountain torrent 
Held to shearing machine 
Next disinfectant 

Poking through of bone 


Bane of braking motorist 
Bound for peasant cottage 
They winter twenty miles away 
Beyond a Cardigan village 
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Behind—Cheviots of early start 
Bleating of a loaded truck 

Sharp bids at Lampeter mart 

And the smile of a butcher’s cheque 


KEIDRYCH RHYS 
UNSHARED ELEGY 


THERE WILL BE none to chronicle the event, 

No one to say a word of you or me 

When we shall die of how our lives were spent 

Or how much love was spilled between us three; 
Remember nothing will be said, 

No one is left for weeping or for care, 

No guardian of truth, no heart to dare— 

The Chronicler is dead ! 


The little eaglet—how far has he flown 

Who dreamed of bearing to the crags of sky 
His infant-forbears till they should have grown 
Fit for the starry road he travelled by. 

From what strange conflict was he bred, 

And why in its last battle was he caught— 
This agony of asking answers naught... 

The Chronicler is dead ! 


Let May burst on the world with new green fire, 
October flicker to a ruddy ash, 

Neither the resurrection of desire 

Nor the reluctant phoenix in that flash 

His embered heart throws on his head 

Shall be recorded by the loving hand ; 

There is no advocate in all the land— 

The Chronicler is dead ! 
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Now bitterness is bettered by despair 

That must go silent to an unsung grave. 

Was my heart tuned to courage, was I fair ? 
Were you the lord of passion or the knave ? 

No pious memoirs will be read, 

No blood of ours conjoined that it might praise 
Will sing our legend into further days. 

The Chronicler is dead ! 


Then praise to death, a better host than we, 

Housing the heavenly pilgrim for a while. 

Though I would substitute for death to see 

The immaculate trust of that one boyish smile ; 

And wait with surety the tread 

Of filial feet, and feel myself secure 

Against Time’s question, honoured and obscure. . . 
The Chronicler is dead ! 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER 


THE BLACKBIRD OF OSPO 
By J. F. HENDRY 


WHEN THEY CAME the first time they did not know 
him as The Blackbird, or perhaps they would not have 
come at all. 

The Istrian peninsula lies on the other side of the 
Adriatic from Italy, and they felt they were leaving 
their own ground, stepping on someone else’s, though of 
course it would have been treason to admit it. 

They thought he would be just another unworldly 
clerical and when they smashed his face they would be 
smashing the Christian virtues parents had taught them, 
as well as superstition, smashing like spoilt children out 
of control. A few among them enjoyed that orgasm 
of destructive hate, enjoyed feeling the neck swell with 
an overflow of strength from the neglected spine. But 
the image before them must be one of smugness, for 
that was how they saw gentleness; one of hypocrisy, 
for that was how they felt the spiritual. 

Instead, all they saw after knocking was a close- 
cropped, beetling Slavonic skull thrust out of an upper 
window; great, pulsing shoulders almost like wings ; 
and the moon’s blood in the scar above his eye. 

More like a heavyweight boxer than a priest. Anda 
good one at that. Inwardly rather startled : 

“* Come down !”’ they bellowed. He saw them nudge 
each other in the ribs, black patches in the darkness. 

“Fascisti!’? spoke his mind, “on a wrecking 
expedition.” 

“When he does come,” they whispered, “ kick his 
ribs in! Like Father Pegrin’s last night !”’ 

“He'll get what Father Milcic got!’’ Thus they 
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inflated each other’s feelings as the radio pumps up 
jugular tyres to perversion of ecstasy. 

“At once!” 

“ Who’s dying?” asked the priest surprisingly, not 
making a move. Cloud-shadows darkened a corner of a 
rock-gray jowl. 

“Eh?” they looked at each other in hesitation, 
schoolboys caught out. Then, “Nobody!” they 
shouted up, “ but come down here at once !” 

“Sorry !”? came the knowing answer, “that’s the 
only thing that will bring me out at night. I’m a priest 
you know; and the church is my only duty!” He 
banged the shutters to. 

‘““Ma, che merlo!”’ they whispered, standing about 
and then slowly edging downhill past the church, feeling 
very foolish. 

After that episode beatings of defenceless priests 
stopped, and the name stuck. Cunning as a blackbird 
he was, he and his Shakespeare and wine and Marxist 
sister ! They’d get him yet, the Slovene tartar ! 


The roofs of Ospo cluster round the little church 
on the hill near which the priest keeps open house. There 
the sun lights every day, like a gigantic grasshopper. 
Above, the mountain is wind-bitten and barren as the 
Carso plain, sparse vegetation thrusting here and there 
through rock, like goatbeard. Downhill though is 
spotted with vineyards, and over the plain below blows 
the famous Ospo lettuce, carted by the peasants of the 
region even to the markets of Trieste. 

All the shrinking landscape settled clearly in the 
Blackbird’s eye when he sat at sunset in the garden of an 
evening, Shakespeare open on his table, white Istrian 
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wine beside him. This was his kingdom, the country 
of a modern Omar Khayyam. Nominally annexed to 
Italy after the war, by force, but solidly Slovene from the 
mountains to the coast. 

Celts passing through during the trek of the world’s 
peoples left there the keening eye, and the love of ships. 
Goths had struck it, teaching them the necessity of 
wariness. And lastly the complacent Slavs. 

They had been part of Austria, fighting alongside 
Italians for the liberation of Venice. Napoleon had 
formed them into the Illyrian Republic with Shakes- 
pearian fantasy. And the peace of 1918 had now divided 
them, building their brothers into the Jugoslav State 
and leaving them to Italian tyranny, new trait in their 
ally of two centuries. 

Bare feet suddenly splayed on the gravel, up the silent 
corridors of history. The Blackbird looked round, 

ulling his cassock about him as he did so. 

** Aha! Dober dan, Boris !”’ 

“ Good-day, Father !”’ said Boris Klaténik, a pipe- 
smoking peasant from the valley, full-bearded and 
jocular, with a paunch like a full pouch. There were 
other peasants with him. 

““What’s this?’’ asked the Blackbird, “a deputa- 
tion?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“We want your advice,” said another he knew as 
Toni, leaning over, hat twirling in his hand perhaps 
because he had not been to Mass on the previous Sunday. 
“ Boris is the spokesman.” 

“It’s about the taxes !”” Boris rumbled. 

“ Any one in particular?”’ asked the priest. “ Window- 
tax? Chicken-tax? Pig-killing tax ?”’ 
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“ Pig-killing !’’ said Boris, looking round the circle 
to see if they were as astonished as he at the Blackbird’s 
knowledge. ‘‘ The Italians aren’t content to make us 
pay a hundred lire whenever we kill a pig. We've to 
take half the pigs to the butcher now and pay him tax 
as well! I tell you they’re trying to drive us off our 
land altogether ! They’re settling Italians on it already ! 
And we’re not going to stand it!” 

“It’s true what my wife says,’ ventured Toni. 
‘* When these great men, like Mussolini and Chamberlain, 
or Hitler, get together, it’s because they want to think 
up new ways of making the people miserable ! ”’ 

‘And what about Presheren!?”’ asked Boris, “ did 
he not prophesy that with the coming of the two- 
wheeled carts to Slovenia poverty would come?” 

“The Soéa will run red with our blood,” he says. 

“But the Italians don’t like two-wheeled carts any 
more than you do,” replied the Blackbird, “ it’s only that 
the Government taxes four-wheels.”’ 

‘“ What are we going to do ?”’ asked Boris, “‘ We’ve 
come to you because you’re the Blackbird, and you’ve 
been to Russia.” 

‘Only as army-chaplain. With the Austrians.” 

“ But you've been there. And people speak much of 
Russia now.” 

“You kill a lot of pigs yourselves, of course? Without 
declaring them?” asked the Blackbird, ignoring 
threatened complications. 

“Yes. You told us to do it.” They nodded. 

“Right. Now take the others to a butcher who’s 
also a fascist. Someone who won’t declare them either. 
Then there’ll be no tax to pay.” 


1 Presheren : national poet of Slovenia. 
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They looked at each other. 

‘“ How do we know he’ll do it ?”’ asked Boris. 

“ He will,” said the Merlo, “he'll be glad of the 
business. Besides when we're all dirty, the fascists can’t 
harm us.” 

“Thank you, Father !” 

They moved away, whispering together with as much 
excitement as Slovenes can muster. 


That was perhaps the reason why the fascists came 
the second time, however, although now they knew 
him for the Blackbird and he knew them for arrant 
criminals. 

Had they not thrown a bomb into the vicarage of 
Father Kosir of Lovran and driven him out of Italy? 
Fired in the middle of the sermon at the Slovene priest 
of St. Anthony’s in Trst ? And bombarded the vicarage 
at Idria with rifle-shots? Afterwards attempting to 
disperse the Easter procession singing in Slovenian ? 

One of them, Pietro Tosolin, a priest, had even 
declared the Holy Eucharist invalid unless it were 
dispensed by an Italian ! 

That particularly angered him. The sheer nonsense 
of it all! The perfidious rubbish! And yet a poor 
Slovene who was village postman had been dismissed 
without pay in lieu of notice, because unthinkingly he 
took the Easter bread, as he had always done, to be 
blessed by his own Slovene priest instead of to an Italian ! 

“It’s disgusting, Marija, disgusting ! Have they gone 
mad? To think that God can be carried in a box? 
An Italian box ?”’ | 

That made his sister laugh, like the confessed Marxist 


she was. 
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“ You're all the same !”’ she said, wiping her hands 
on her apron—Pontius Pilate—‘* The Church is becom- 
ing a national church now. Deliberately splitting itself 
up. This is the second reformation ! But it’s too late 
now for reformations. We need revolutions !” 

The Blackbird could not agree with her. He took 
men as he found them. If they wanted and needed 
him, he was there to help them... If not—so be it. 

Nor was the day of the Church in his view by any 
means over; but the concessions of the Church to 
fascismo must be checked. The Church must be pro- 
tected, even from itself. ... But how? Sometimes 
he cursed with savage spite pro-Italian bishops, bound 
hand and foot by fascist force and afraid to move. More 
intent on worldly success than on Christian teaching. 
Like Cardinal Magrotti who was Italianizing Slovenia. 
Even the Holy Father himself at times he found himself 
distrusting, who could permit the perpetration of such 
cruelties to his Slovene brethren; but that was no 
thought ! Was He perhaps forced as well? What did 
it mean? 


It was March when Boris came to tell him “ they ” 
had set fire to the “ Narodni Dom”, the Slovene 
People’s Club, in Trst, and machine-gunned those 
inside as they came running out. Now “they” were 
careering round villages in mobs, burning and pillaging 
Istria. Things that weren’t published in the Piccolo di 
Trieste, oh dear no ! “‘ What shall we do if they come ? ” 
asked Boris again, not fearfully, calmly, as one man asks 
another the best thing for chilblains. ‘‘ We men would 
like to know.” 

“ What have we always done ?”’ countered the Merlo, 
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“it depends on how they come, Boris. If the Govern- 
ment won't protect us we'll protect ourselves ! And if the 
Church won’t protect itself, why, we'll protect it!” 
he chuckled. 

ceé How ? 33 

“ The pealing of the church bell will be a signal for the 
men of the village to rally here with any weapon they 
can lay hands on!” 

“A fight !”? exclaimed Boris. 

“ T’ve seen worse,’’ the Blackbird answered laconically. 
“War, Boris! There may be murder anyway, my 
son !”’ though Boris was old enough to be his father. 

This was his formidable mood when they came that 
second time. He was in his garden again ; wine as usual 
beside him, Shakespeare beside him, and a gun as well. 
Though poor strangers travelling through were as 
welcome as ever at his house. 

““You’re a communist at heart !”’ said his sister. 

“Or are you really a Christian?’’ he asked, eyes 
smouldering cold sea, like Adriatic ice-smoke. Livid- 
green. A death-clutch discipline to drown in, making 
his sister shudder a little. 

It was Spring now, but no one bathed, knowing the 
coldness of that emerald water. Only the fascists came, 
stocky, gnarled little Southerners with explosive voices 
and faces like dried-up figs. Ignorant of Northern 
spleen, the Alpine spine. 

Merlo was the first to spot them, lumbering up the 
valley in a camion from the coast, guns on their knees, 
sitting on tins of petrol and singing like frogs. Should 
he ignore them ? Ignore the repeated arrests of his friend 
Kalk, the writer, whenever Duce or some pontifical 
beetleshirt paid Trst a visit? When politics takes one 
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by the nose, he thought, no man, priest, poet, or pimp, 
can dare ignore it. Unless he prefer to stand outside his 
nose ! 

Jumping up he seized his army revolver and ran for 
the sacristan. 

‘‘ Ring the bells !’’ he shouted. “ Quickly !”’ 

As the lorry jangled and tremored to a stop at the 
foot of the steep rocky path that was the main street, 
the blackshirts leapt out and stood about awkwardly, 
looking up towards the church, until they felt themselves 
in sufficient numbers to storm the hill. Then they 
charged up, shouting mechanical slogans: “ Fuori 
d'Italia, stranieri ! Out of Italy, foreigners !_ Long live 
the Leader !”’ 

“Listen !”’ said Boris, “they’re calling this Italy 
already ! What did I tell you !”’ 

Behind them, little groups staggered up carrying 
petrol-tins like milk-cans, for all the world like male- 
volent ants. Apparently they meant to set fire to the 
vicarage, or to some of the cottages. Perhaps both. 
Then the priest would have no house, and no redress. 
He would be landless. The hooligans pardoned, 
admonished, or decorated, and he transferred to prison, 
exile, Jugoslavia, or the United States if he were lucky. 
But landless, like the Scottish MacGregors he’d read 
about. 

“Ready boys !”’ he said. 

Well before the fascists reached the church, those in 
front stopped short, seeing a long line of peasants 
immobile, outside the vicarage, armed with spades, pitch- 
forks, stones, even here and there guns, crooked on 
swarthy forearms. 


“ What are you waiting for ?”” shouted those behind, 
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still blind to the human obstacles, “‘ Get on and get it 
over ! We’ve more to do to-night !”’ 

A blackshirt further down dropped on one knee 
and fired. There was an answering hail of stones and 
rock that made them leap, blood and muscle, like hot- 
footed goats, in the air. 

More shots, and a ragged volley from the peasants. 
One of the fascists clapped his arm. 

“The Merlo’s a good shot!” said a fellow-Italian 
at his side, grinning an entire lack of sympathy. “‘ They’re 
tough lads, these Slovenes ! ”’ 

“Look, they’re edging along the hill!’’ shouted 
another. “Fire !’’ and a crackle rent the air like elec- 
tricity preceding storm. 

“* The priest’s hit ! ’’ 

It was true. The Merlo had fallen. Boris ran to help 
him, mouth fallen too in horror. “It’s all right !”’ 
shouted the Blackbird. “‘ Bullet through the ankle ! 
Get them, Boris ! Hudici! Spread along the hill above 
them ! Stone them! Roll rocks down on them !”’ 

Obediently the peasants strung out along the hill, 
the Blackbird shouting directions. Great boulders began 
to crash down on the fascisti. There were more shots 
from them, revealing ragged indecision now. 

One of the Slovenes took aim at a petrol-tin and fired. 
There was a flash of flame from the tin as the black- 
shirt dropped it and ran downhill, with the tin cata- 
pulting after him. 

“Charge them ! Shoot at the tins ! Stab if need be 
cried the Merlo. “‘ Give it to them, boys !”’ 

The teeth grew out of his face in a wide grin. He 
was back in Russia protecting his own and enemy 
wounded at revolver-point, protecting the weak and the 
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church and the land, now as then from the locust in 
man, and again he triumphed. 

An avalanche of thirty peasants pouring down on the 
blackshirts, with rifle, pitchfork, fire, and boulder, 
broke them completely. They scattered and fled down 
the hill headlong, one or two stumbling into holes and 
rolling head over heels down the slope, pursued by 
fiery tins. 

The Blackbird sitting on a stone could hear dim 
cries drift up. ‘“ The rocks—will smash the lorry !”’ 
“* Managgia, quell’ merlo!...” 

He grinned like a split rock. His sister had come to 
wash his foot and heal the beginning of his legend. 


OLD BARVAS 
By L. STEWART BOYD 


THE HARVESTING WAS well over and the village was 
settling down to the winter term when old Barvas 
sickened suddenly and took to his bed. Jennet Barvas 
sent for the doctor, who shook his head and looked 
grave. The old man was finished at last, he said: the 
heart of him was worn out, nothing a doctor could do 
for that. And nobody was astonished at the news because 
the way Barvas lived and drank was enough to wear out 
a dozen hearts. 

But the old man was uncommonly hard to convince 
about his condition. He had always been as stubborn 
as a mule, and he got up out of his bed before the 
doctor was well away from the house. The Barvas 
family just could not do anything with him. So, in the 
end, they were all daft that family, they sent for a nurse 
and one came from a Home in the nearest town. The 
Home charged three guineas a week for her, but the 
Barvas lot were so annoyed with the old man that they 
were willing to pay the money just to show him he was 
wrong. Also, they thought a nurse would know how 
to keep him in his bed. They had tried hiding his 
clothes, but he got up all the same, bent on going out 
to his horses and shouting that he would go in his sark 
if he might not have his breeks. And that would not 
have been respectable. 

He was very fond of his horses. For flowers and 
horses he had lifted prizes at the big Shows, though it 
was considered ridiculous and daft that a man like 
Barvas should care about flowers. He was big, broad, 
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and beaky-nosed, a rowdy, roystering warrior. When 
he was drunk or in the condition of having drink taken, 
he was always quarrelsome : and he was in that condition 
six days a week. On the Sabbath he was stone-sober 
and went regularly to the kirk. Even at his age, seventy- 
nine he was, he had a punch like a mule’s kick and lungs 
of brass. The village folk said he was queer and daft. 
All the Barvas family were daft, but he was the worst. 

He owned the riverside farm. It was called Barvas 
Place and it had no other name. Lush green pasture 
land, it stretched from the river to the bottom of a line 
of low hills that backed his house. It was difficult land, 
though, in his father’s time, when it was drained and 
ploughed, it yielded fair crops of barley and rye. But 
he never drained the land. He left it lying fallow, the 
good black earth unturned and thistle-grown: and all 
the water from the hills trickled and oozed into the 
fields where he raised nothing but mangy sheep and 
cattle, and the horses which he claimed were the finest 
in the countryside. He tended his flowers too. He even 
made a garden for them, using up good land to grow 
the trash. All summer the velvety scent of roses hung 
about the door of his dark, damp house, and the flare 
of colour from his garden was a landmark that could be 
seen from the hills. 

The nurse from the Home knew nothing about 
Barvas or his Place. But if she had known she would 
have come all the same, for she was not allowed to 
refuse cases. She was a thin woman, very faded as if 
she had scrubbed and starched herself so often that all 
the colour was washed out of her. There was nothing 
about her that caught the eye or stayed in the memory. 
You could meet her a dozen times and yet not remember 
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the colour of her hair or whether her eyes were grey or 
brown. 

When she arrived in the village, she had an umbrella 
with her and a case containing her uniform. She opened 
the umbrella at once, for a soft rain was falling. Then 
she started out for Barvas Place, walking briskly and 
carrying her own bag. The village folk, who had 
heard about the three guineas a week the Home was 
charging for her services, were passionately interested 
in her. They had never heard of a woman earning all 
that money. It was more than the best ploughmen got. 
But she looked a gey thrawn woman and just about a 
match for old Barvas: so they said that maybe she was 
worth the money. 

Willie Barvas, the son, caught up with her in the 
riverside field. He had been away fishing. He had his 
rod with him and the fish, but he took her bag and 
helped her over the marshy parts. The ground was 
nearly bog in places and she was finding the going hard. 

“ Take my arm, mem,” said Willie politely. 

“No thanks,”’ the nurse said, putting him in his place 
at once. She thought he was a farm servant, but Willie 
coloured up. He had not meant anything wrong, and 
she didn’t know that you could not talk that way to a 
lad in his part of the country. He put the bag down 
with a smack on the grass and left her in the rain. She 
found her own way to the house. She was terribly efficient 
in her colourless way. 

Up in Barvas house the rooms were dark and damp. 
There were spiders in all the dark corners, weaving dusty 
webs, and rats ran between the barns and the kitchen. 
Barvas in his bed was sleeping like a holy patriarch. 
The nurse looked at him. Then, quietly, efficiently, she 
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took command of the house. She rustled in and out of 
the kitchen, her starched skirts crackling ; and soon the 
black-browed Barvas women were running at her heels 
with mops and scrubbing brushes. She had her bedroom 
scrubbed, the spiders’ webs dusted from the walls. Then 
cans of water were carried up for her to wash in. The 
women carried up the water. Bone lazy they were, and 
they had never worked so hard before. 

In the middle of all this scurrying, the old man woke 
up and laughed. Then he put on his trousers and 
slipped out of the house. He would never trust Willie 
to groom the horses properly. He liked to see to them 
himself. It was raining still when he went out to the 
horses, and as he crossed the field his shaggy, skinny 
cattle lowed mournfully in the autumn stillness. He felt 
good and well. The feel of wet earth under his feet was 
good and his flowers were not all dead yet: some were 
left, though they drooped like the colours of a defeated 
army. 

Then the nurse missed him. She was not used to him 
yet. But by this time Barvas was well into his stride. 
She could hear him far down the field booming out a 
ridiculous song which certainly did not belong to that 
part of the country. Essentially Barvas song it was, 
and he raised his voice in a profane Irish-like whoop at 
the end of each line. 


“TI would rather have her without a farthing 
Than Katie Gallacher—ooh ! 
With her twenty-five pounds.” 


Nobody, except perhaps the manageress of the Home, 
would have blamed the nurse if she had given up the 
case there and then. But she was a thrawn woman. 
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She was not impressed by the sight of his striding free 
and indomitable in his own fields. She grasped her 
umbrella and went after him. With the umbrella held 
open over his head, she marched after him, scolding him 
in a passionless voice. And Barvas could not bear the 
humiliation of the umbrella. He surrendered meekly and 
went back to his bed. The story went round the village 
in a gust of laughter. Only the nurse could not see the 
humour of it. She had not time to laugh, anyway. 

For some days after that the school children taking 
the short cut to school through the river field listened 
for the Katie Gallacher song. They were afraid of 
Barvas and when they trespassed on his land they 
always looked out for him and listened. They scuttled 
like sheep across the field, looking for the old man as if 
they expected him to pounce out on them suddenly. 
He had been there so long that it seemed impossible 
that he should ever cease to walk the fields. But only 
the cows were out now, and there was nothing to hear 
but the swishing of the rain. 

Barvas had met his match in the nurse. She was not 
moved by his moods, even his lewd, daft song had no 
effect on her at all. She treated him as though he were 
an unruly child. Barvas had never been treated that 
way since he was breeked and it irked him. He lay in 
his bed and gazed at the nurse with shrewd, bright eyes. 
He had never seen a woman so efficient and so unhuman. 

The Barvas women were deep-bosomed, sturdy 
wenches, nothing mysterious about them. But this one 
crackled when she walked, and there were so many 
folds of crackling linen on her that you would not 
know a body was underneath. Her white cap covered 
all her hair but left her ears exposed. Without hair, her 
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ears looked indecently naked. Altogether, she impressed 
Barvas as he had never been impressed before. 

“What do you think about when you sit there?” 
he asked her. 

He was driven to asking at last, but she would not 
tell him about her thoughts, whatever thoughts came 
into her efficient mind when she sat at his bedside waiting. 
That was infuriating because every day Barvas longed 
to look into her mind. He was beginning to be afraid 
of her. She seemed to be inevitable, like an emissary of 
fate. She was waiting for him to die, and she would go 
on waiting there until he surrendered his will and died. 
It was her job. 

When he thought that way, Barvas became thoroughly 
frightened. It was a weakening sensation, that fear 
which was not of death but of being mastered by means 
he could not understand. He liked combat. A clash of 
wills he would have enjoyed. But this woman was 
passive, colourless. You could not pit your will against 
a machine. 

“ The old man is failing fast,” Willie Barvas observed 
gloomily. 

“ Aye,” his sister Jennet agreed. ‘It shows the 
doctor was right surely, and the nurse do know how to 
handle him. Quiet he is, these days, I’ll warrant.” 

Barvas was quiet enough. He was being nursed, 
tidied, washed and disciplined to a dreary routine. He 
took his medicine and submitted to having his tempera- 
ture recorded. And all the time he was preoccupied 
with the nurse, wondering at the strange inner force 
which, like a dynamo, kept her functioning at her job. 
What did she think about? Had she loves and hates, 
tears and laughter, hidden under the folds of linen on 
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her flat bosom? If he could have sensed a hint of 
frailty about her, he would not have been so cowed : 
but she was impenetrable. 

The rains were still drenching the countryside. Every 
morning dawned grey, clouds massed all day over 
Barvas forlorn fields and the loneliness of the pastures 
was enhanced by a great waiting silence. From his 
window the old man could see the fields. He looked 
for his horses in the misty rain. Then he looked at the 
nurse measuring out his medicine. Shrewd old man as 
he was, his awe of the woman kept him quiet for nearly 
a week. 

Then, quite suddenly, understanding came to him. 
The nurse was in her own room at the time, washing 
herself all over. She washed herself like that every day, 
and the women of the house could not fathom the reason 
of it. Barvas, left alone, lay back on his pillows and 
laughed till the tears came into his eyes. He was laughing 
at himself, gross, jolly laughter, because he had taken 
the nurse’s measure at last. And there was no inner 
force such as he had imagined actuated her machine-like 
efficiency. She was as stupid as the Barvas women really ; 
and she could not talk about her thoughts because she 
had none. Her mind was like a clean, bare room, all 
the colour and life faded out of it till she could not see 
anything but sickness and routine. 

When the nurse had dried herself and put on her folds 
of starched linen again, Barvas was out of his bed and 
away down the field. She did not miss him till he was 
half a mile along the road. Naturally he made straight 
for the village inn. There he filled himself up with 
whisky and started a quarrel with five ploughmen from 
Thompson’s big farm over the hill. The ploughmen 
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were new to the village and they did not know Barvas 
very well, so the evening was full of promise. Ultimately 
they threw him out of the inn, but it took all five of 
them to do it, and by then he was incapable of standing 
on his feet. 

Then the nurse came running through the village. 
She had been running all the way from the house and 
she had her umbrella with her. Barvas rolled a wicked 
eye at her. He did not care what he did now: he was 
drunk and completely happy. But he could not walk. 
So, distastefully, for he was an offence to quiet folk, the 
five ploughmen gathered him up and carried him on a 
gate back to Barvas Place. The nurse walked beside 
him holding the umbrella over him to keep the rain off : 
and all the way through sweet-smelling lanes he bawled 
his song about Katie Gallacher, loosing an Irish whoop 
every so often just to show that his spirit was free though 
his legs had given out on him. 

The ploughmen were embarrassed. Under their sun- 
burn a brick-red blush crawled over their foreheads and 
down their necks. The nurse kept on saying she 
wouldn’t be responsible for this. She meant the mortal 
consequences, which she feared were inevitable for 
Barvas. She looked as if he were already doomed. 
The ploughmen looked at him too. Even the minister 
came out from the manse and added his glower to the 
others, and Barvas roared out his aversion to Katie 
Gallacher and her twenty-five pounds. 

But he was always an uncommonly obstinate man. 
When he got home he said he had a fancy now for 
seeing the winter through, and the spring lambing over : 
and it was the nurse who took to her bed. She caught 
a bad cold that day in the procession from the inn, and 
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her cold spread about the house till all the Barvas family 
were sneezing and watery-eyed: except Barvas himself. 
But nobody was bothering about him any more. Maybe, 
as Jennet said to the nurse, both of them sneezing their 
heads off, maybe when the winter was through and he 
had seen the lambing over, the old man would listen to 
the doctor who kept telling him his heart was all worn 
out. 


STREET BOY 
By TOM BURNS 


SUDDENLY THE Door of the bar was pulled open, and 
a loudness of urgent voices and knocking glasses came 
through. The boy heard his brother. 

“Well, so long, George. See yer Sunday then, 
down Knickers Alley-Petticoat Lane. Huh-huh. Oi! 
Huh-huh-huh.” 

“Urtcha ! Hee, they’re good them two, un they ?” 

The door banged to; Mike placed his hand on the 
boy’s head and pushed him along the passage and out 
into the street. Trams thudded and roared under the 
railway bridge close by, and made a big noise as though 
there was a lot of people on the streets; the boy put 
his hand in the side-pocket of his brother’s overcoat, so 
that he wouldn’t get lost, and thought “Now. Now. 
Now’. All his blood and muscles were crammed with 
desire ; they poured and tightened all over his body, 
desiring, while his mind flashed imaginations into it, of 
holding pennies in his hand, waiting outside the pictures, 
baked potatoes, and choosing from these things. He 
was towed along at a half trot towards Shoreditch 
Church. Whenever he got in front he looked up at his 
brother’s face, because he never knew with Mike. 
Friday nights, Mike always went out with his crowd, 
and he didn’t like to be seen with his young brother 
hanging about him. As they walked through the back 
ways of dirt-worn tenement buildings and dusty, traffic- 
less streets, the want and the fear tired him out. 

At the corner of Brick Lane and Bethnal Green Road, 
Mike stopped. The dull white wash that was the dregs 
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of sunlight allowed the streets was draining into the 
sky above the high sheds of the Goods Station, where 
the invisible sun worked it into colours, green and 
purple. Things went quieter, and people’s voices were 
quieter; lights appeared, and buses bored tunnels 
through the encroaching dark. 

He would have to go now, he knew; his brother 
was standing there, forgetting about him. The words 
filled his mouth. 

“ Got any dropsy, Mike ?”’ 

“Wert? Gaw on ’ome, gaw on. Little stinker. 
Always on the puttin’ ear’ole. Go an’ sling yer ’ook 
orf ’ome.”’ 

The boy stepped back hesitantly. This was what he’d 
known, all this—Mike looking like that, even—but it 
was Saturday to-morrow, and he must do some more. 

“Come on, Mike, give us somefing—” 

“Now get orf ’ome, or yer’ll get a clip round yer 
ear.” 

“ Ger, stingy. Stingy. Stingy, that’s what you are. 
Always ’ave bin.” A lot of spit was in his mouth, and 
tears were sticking his eyelashes. He spat at Mike. 
““ Gob on yer.” 

Mike was biting his tongue with temper. ‘ Gaw on, 
gaw on, gaw on ’ome,” he yelped savagely, and landed 
out each time. The first two missed, but the third smack 
fell on the boy’s neck, and made him choke and snort. 

All right, I'll foller yer. Pll show you up. I'll foller 
yer all down the road. I won’t stop follerin’ yer all 
night.” 

Mike glared at him for a few moments and then 
walked off quickly. The boy went behind in the gutter, 
kicking old potatoes and cabbage stalks at him. 
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After five minutes of this, Mike stopped. ‘“ Come 
ov’r ’ere,” he said. The boy stood and lowered his 
head, looking sideways at his brother’s legs. 

“Fre you are, you little stinker. Tuppence for yer. 
Come on, catch ’old of it.” 

“Don’t want yer lousy tuppence. Stuff it.”” 

‘‘ Now don’t be silly, now, boy.” 

‘“ Wanted fourpence.”’ 

“Jeez ! You'll ’ave me skint. Take it then.” 

The boy came forward and picked up the coins from 
the palm. As he did, Mike knocked him sideways with 
a heavy clout on the head. “ There, now you’ve got 
it, haven’t yer. Got what you wanted? Aggravatin’ 
little baskit. You look out when I get in to-night.” 

He’d had to do all that to get a rotten fourpence. It 
made him feel like a cry-baby. Mike would call him 
that every time they met, now. He made fierce, defiant 
noises inside himself and rubbed the tears into his cold 
face. He made his way back along Brick Lane, keeping 
his face to the wall. He felt the pennies in his pocket, 
counted them over, then took them out to see their 
dates. Actually, when he thought it out again, he’d 
beaten Mike, getting the money from him. 

After that he could wonder about the Jewish Families, 
sitting at the front doors of their shops, which were 
closed for the Sabbath. The walls were lined with fat 
women, massive, poised on infirm chairs and shouting 
conversation across and down the street. Their large 
white faces and small hands gleamed from the mingling 
blacknesses of hair, dress, and doorway. In the light 
from the new electric street lamps, whose standards 
overtopped the houses, windows were blinded, and the 
street looked holed and ruined. 
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The boy stopped at the corner of his own street and 
looked about him. There was no sign of his mob— 
they must have gone to the club at the Webb. He ran 
quickly down Farley Street to see whether after all they 
were playing outside the Vicarage or the Church Hall. 
Just there, when he looked round, he could not see a 
single person or even a light in any window. He smacked 
a lamp-post to make it ring, but that did not bring 
anybody out. 

There was a library book at home and that was all. 
He went back, turned the corner, and crossed the road 
to his doorstep. He jumped and pushed up the knocker, 
which fell with a sharp crack that ran echoing through 
the street. He listened at the keyhole for footsteps along 
the passage, but none came. He knocked again, 
mechanically and unhopefully. The people upstairs 
were out, too, and he knew that the front-room window 
was fastened. A squall of rage swept through him, and 
for a moment he shoved his arms and body against the 
door and kicked at it with all his might; he felt the 
bottom half bend away from the lock. That would 
show them. He went back as far as the kerb and charged 
at the door. It made a crash, and the knocker rattled, 
but the door stood. He heard a window raised, and 
saw old Johnson across the street leaning out and 
watching him. Irresolute, he returned slowly to the 
corner, bumping his left side against the wall at every 
other step. At the corner, he climbed the lamp-post, 
squatted on the square base, his arms and legs clinging 
round the narrow pillar, and settled down to wait for 
one of the family to return and let him in. 

From long experience of similar waiting, he fell to 
inspecting, in rotation, the likely corners for the 
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appearance of any of his brothers. He waited like that, 
tired and passive, until he became aware that he was 
being called by someone up the street. He slipped 
down and ran towards the railway, which went across 
the end of the street on a level with the housetops. 
There were arches under the railway ; these were used 
as stables, and they had big yards in front. At the 
entrance to one of these yards stood another boy. 

“* Anybody out, Fred ?”’ 

“ Ain’t seen a ghost. Must be all up the ‘ Webb’. 
I don’ wan’ a go, do you?” 

‘““No. Daft place. Dad says it'll be all right if you 
like to wait inside ’til the pubs shut. Says we can ’ave 
my soldiers out.” 

“T didn’t see ’im coming along.” 

“No, ’e came out jus’ now.” 

That last remark had relieved him of any awkward 
thanking, so they squeezed between the wooden gates 
and felt their way cautiously amongst the carts to the 
door of the arch itself. They entered by a small wicket 
gate. 

Along the left-hand side of the archway were the 
stalls from which protruded great rumps and massive 
hocks, rotundity and girth made enormous by the 
glimmer of light through the door; in the middle 
were coal-trolleys, huddled together with shafts raised. 
Stretching from the entrance to half-way along the 
right-hand side was a wooden shed divided into three 
rooms, one of which was a coal merchant’s office, while 
in the other two lived old Oliver Clay and his son. 

The living-room and kitchen, which the boys stepped 
into, was lit yellow and red by an oil lamp and a small 
stove. There was a basket chair, two kitchen chairs 
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without backs, a table covered with oilcloth, and a bent 
fireguard: they gave the room comfort by their look 
of steady usage, and of never having been shifted out 
of their places. Old Oliver was sitting in the basket 
chair, which was padded with old newspapers worn 
into the shape of the seat ; he said nothing to the boys, 
but went on smoking a shag cigarette and regarding his 
stained, sweat-smooth socks. 

The two dragged a cardboard packing-case from 
under the table and picked out a loose muddle of Red 
Indians, Horse Guards, Mounted Police and infantry. 
They put them on the table, where they stood transfixed 
in energetic but indeterminate pursuit. 

All the street knew about young Clay’s soldiers ; a lot 
of people said that old Oliver had knocked them off 
from the big West End shops when he used to deliver 
with his cart at Christmas time. Still, it had been nice 
of the old man to think of his boy like that. 

For more than an hour, the boy sat at the table, 
leaning against the wall, his hands, hot, sticky, and 
seamed with dirt, shifting his company across the 
peeling oilcloth. He worked his imagination, making 
remembered battle scenes and sounding booms and 
crackles of gunfire in his throat. At last he looked up 
at the alarm-clock on the shelf above the stove, and 
saw it was almost ten o’clock. He must be found 
waiting outside his house ; then he could say he’d been 
waiting there for hours, and the others might look 
after him a bit, and keep Mike off if he wanted to start 
on him. Still, another few minutes wouldn’t hurt. 

Keeping him waiting outside for hours—then they 
wouldn’t let him have a few miserable pennies when he 
asked. They always treated him like that; Dad hadn’t 
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been bad to them, he knew, because they often talked 
about the things he’d done for them. He was like a 
slave; when he got in he’d have to go and get their 
fish and chips, if the shop hadn’t shut by then.—All 
right, then, all right; he’d show them about that. 
Somebody else had better look out now; if nobody 
else looked after him, he was going to look after himself. 
His brothers were a lot better off than old Oliver, but 
his Sid got nearly anything he asked for. 

Cautiously, he began removing the nearest soldiers 
from the table and concealing them in the roll of his 
jersey. He was hidden from young Clay by the packing 
case, which had been put on the table to act as a cliff. 
Young Clay was intent on an Indian raid of his own, 
and old Oliver was nearly asleep. In ten minutes he 
had taken as many as the jersey would hold. He stood 
up, hands in his pockets and arms pressed to his sides 
to keep his jersey in place. 

““’Ave to go now, Sid. The others’ll be back soon.” 

“What? Gorn ten, already so soon. See you out 
in the morning early ?”’ 

“Ave to stay in do some jobs. G’night, Mr. Clay.” 

He shouldered his way out of the door. In the yard, 
he picked the soldiers out of his jersey, and put them 
in his coat pockets. After that, he dashed in among the 
carts and fought his way towards an enemy at the gates, 
crawling under trolleys, then keeping off the ground as 
far as possible by walking along the wheels, then making 
a rush over a mound of scrap iron. 

This was fine: fourpence and about a dozen soldiers, 
all done by using your nut. He’d only started yet. He 
booted a tin can along the road as hard as he could; 
that would wake some of them up. 
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Up the street, at his corner, he could see his mob, 
with some older boys. Well, he’d wait there for his 
brothers, and if they were in, they knew where to look 
for him all right. He picked up a stone and threw it at 
the group round his lamp-post. 

“ Oi, look up ! Oo yer shyin’ at ?” 

“Look, it’s Alb. Watcher, Alby. Where you bin all 
night ?”’ 

“Round the streets. Seen any o’ my brothers yet ?”’ 

“No. They ’aven’t been along yet. Say, do any of 
you remember Pennies From ’Eaven?” 

Most of them began singing it, as slowly and loudly 
as they could. Only the older boys went on with the 
song, though; the others didn’t much like standing 
about and singing. 

“Run anybody down to the Vicarage and back,” 
said the boy. 

Three of his own size lined up with him. They raced 
down Farley Street, swinging round the lamp-post 
outside the Vicarage; as they came back, two gave 
up. They pulled at the coats of the others to make 
them stop too. 

A sudden panic struck the boy as he felt a hand 
clutching at his pocket. 

“Leave go of me, "Iggsy. Let go of me, rot yer.” 
He stopped and tore his coat away. Higgs hung about 
and tried to snatch hold of his coat again to annoy him. 
The boy landed out with his boot, and cracked Higgs’ 
knee. 

- The other two stopped and came round. 

“Fight, boys! Fight !”’ they called up to the rest 
of the crowd. 

Higgs wrapped his arms over his head and made a 
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bull rush at the boy. They clung on to each other 
clumsily and fell down. They did not punch; each 
tried to hurt the other by squeezing or choking, or by 
bending back arms and wrists. They rolled about and 
fought strenuously like that until they rolled into the 
gutter and got wet. 

‘Pack it up, the two of yer.” 

‘““ What they fighting about, anyway?” 

It was the right moment, so they stopped, and tried 
to knock the dust off their clothes. 

“He started on me,” said Higgs. “I was only 
larkin’ about wiv ’im, and ’e starts gettin’ tough. Too 
fond of that, ’e is.” 

“What's all these things layin’ about on the floor 
for?’”’ They all began picking up the soldiers. The 
boy watched them, and felt his abdomen pulling in. 
They could never leave him alone, never. They wouldn’t 
let him have more than half-an-hour’s peace. He rushed 
at them as they were kneeling, and kicked viciously. 

“They're mine. Don’t you start pinchin’ them. 
Leave ’em alone, leave ’em alone.” 

They cleared off up the street. 

“Dangerous ! dangerous !”’ they called. “‘ Foot- 
baller |” 

They packed against him, facing him as he walked 
past them on the opposite side of the street. They 
talked loudly to each other, so that he could hear, 
saying that the soldiers were Sid Clay’s. One of them 
called out “ Thief!” and the rest took it up, shouting 
in unison “ Thief !”’ and then “ Feeth !”’, the younger 
boys stamping in time with the cries as they all followed 
him to the corner. 

All the side of his body that was towards the crowd 
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was quivering, and there seemed to be a dreadful pain 
in him somewhere. At the corner he stopped and 
cried, keeping away from the lamp-light, but they 
stopped too, marking time and making the shouts 
quieter and hissed. He ran towards home, keeping in 
the middle of the road. 

Standing on the kerb outside the door was old Oliver, 
talking to Mike. They had their hands in their pockets, 
and spoke looking straight down into the gutter. Mike 
heard the boy, turned, and came out into the road at 
him. The two were pale in the darkness, and they 
wavered as the boy made an attempt to dodge past into 
the house. Then Mike caught him, and smacked him 
as hard as he could across the mouth, twice. 

“Get inside, you thievin’ little git. I'll be in after 

eeu 
: The boy howled, fell over the kerb, and stumbled 
in at the door, calling out “‘ Daddy, daddy, daddy ”’. 


ACROSS THE LANGUAGES 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Tue ENGLISH HOSPITAL had been placed at Granien, 
ten miles from the Aragon front, when the Spanish 
war was a few weeks old. It was in a building that had 
been half farm-house, half chateau. The richest man in 
the village had lived there. Which meant two things : 
all the windows were broken on the street side of the 
house, and the dung-heap was bigger and richer than 
any within fifteen miles. It was nearly half an acre of 
concentrated, retching stink. Six months of spade-work 
failed to clear it. 

You could, in September, put “ danger ’’ patients in 
rooms without window-glass, but you could not put 
them over the dung-heap. So they went in the relatively 
small and inconvenient rooms, one opening out of the 
other, that faced towards the street. That was where 
the woman sat, beside her man’s bed, in the nearest 
of these rooms. 

Past her had to go much of the traffic of the hospital : 
food, medicine, dressings for the wounded who lay 
in the rooms beyond. Water for washing was carried 
past, all in big pitchers. Soldiers (and civilians, men 
and women and children, from bombed Tardienta) 
went past her on stretchers. And she was always in the 
way. 

Her man was dying. He was a German exile, one of 
the Thaelmann group. The surgeons had worked on 
him for two hours or more—laporotomy, I think they 
called it. And now they knew he had no chance: not 
that their struggle had failed or been unskilful, but that 
his strength would not last while the torn tissues healed, 
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would not last until he could get real nourishment 
again. His strength was an exile’s, a refugee’s strength. 
He had never been well, his wife said, since they beat 
him in the Brown House in Hamburg. If it were not 
for that beating perhaps he might have lived. But he 
was drowning out of life, under the merciful drugs. ... 

There was a nurse there whom I called, in my own 
mind, “ Riviera’’, because she had lived in Mentone 
and looked, even when overworked and worried by 
the heat, always ready at a moment’s notice to return 
to that coast again. She reminded me of a bathing dress 
by Maillot, or of Vogue, that unbelievable magazine, 
so much better than any of the other things they leave 
on dentists’ waiting tables. Because she was a good 
nurse, neat, tidy, sensible, she didn’t like the woman 
who sat by that bedside all day long, and all night long. 
In a Spanish hospital it is usual for some of the family 
to stay with a badly wounded man. The hospital even 
sometimes feeds them. In this case the hospital could 
do no otherwise: the cooks and Spanish nurses would 
have fed her even if the administrator had forbidden it. 
For her man was one of those Germans who fight as 
if they are immortal; all that front knew them as 
heroes. 

He was slipping out of life. 

“ T can’t make it out,” said “ Riviera ’’, about four days 
after the man had been lifted with careful strength from 
the blood-stained stretcher on to the tight bed. “‘ The 
more you do for them the less grateful they are. We 
bring her meals even, because she won’t leave him to eat. 
And she just hates us... .” 

Certainly she acted as if she hated. She refused to 
let them sweep the ward. She came bitterly to complain 
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that he was being given too much of the drug—he 
could not make a fight for life when he never recognized 
her, never was fully conscious. Then she was clamouring, 
at odd hours of the night when he moaned, for more 
drugs, for a light, for water to bathe his face. And his 
face thinned, hollowed, went grey: he was dying very 
quietly and, in spite of all she could do, alone. 

“ She would not even move for the stretcher when the 
boy died.’ I nodded. But the boy’s body had been so 
light, easy to lift shoulder-high across the beds. It had 
gone very easily down the wide dark stairs. And I did 
not think the woman realized, or could realize, what it 
meant to these strange English, when one of those they 
laboured for, went sleepless for, died in their hospital. 
The boy had very nearly pulled through. That could 
not, at present, mean anything to her. 

Her man slid out of life. She did not know that he 
was dead until the nurse covered his face. 

And then “ Riviera’? and others of my friends were 
heartsick. ‘‘ Riviera”? had been making a real fuss, the 
day before: “just for an hour, she simply must be 
turned out of the ward. ...’’ Now the nurses walked 
with pity held tight behind their busyness, and the 
woman was gentle, submissive, apologetic. She took 
hold of the elder night-nurse’s hand and held it for 
several minutes, talking Spanish that ceuld scarcely 
be heard, much less understood. She came to our meals 
that day, and not one of us could find words to say to 
her the things we wanted to say. 

Before she went back to Barcelona an American doctor 
tried to say these things : all possible had been done ; 
her man could have had no better chance, no better 
treatment, in Paris or Berlin. His translator added her 
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own word: “ Because of all these different languages 
we do not always understand each other very well. . . .” 

Then this girl, the translator, was afraid she had 
spoken out of turn, she told me: for she remembered 
that the man who was dead had been German, the woman 
Spanish. But the woman said: ‘‘ Sometimes across the 
languages we understand, even when we do not seem 
to. And I am sorry I did not seem to understand.” 

That night when black-clothed silent peasants took 
the German’s body from us, at the cemetery among the 
olive-trees, one of the village men said to us two 
sentences in Spanish. We had no translator with us, 
and could not answer him. But across the languages 
we understood. 

In the morning at about five the woman went to the 
one train of the day, refusing to ride in the ambulance ; 
she walked very slowly from the hospital, moving in the 
quiet, in the shadow of the houses, along the side of the 
dusty village street. 


TRICK-WORK IN THE ENGLISH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY THEATRE 


By RICHARD SOUTHERN 


SCRUTO, VAMP TRAPS, star traps, leaps, transformations, 
the ghost glide, whalebone springs, bristle edges, 
hinged flaps, rise and sinks, fans, Ja trappe anglaise, 
le chassis a développement, revolving roller scenes, 
turning shutter scenes— 

—Figures flying up through the floor. Figures leaping 
out at the side. Figures suddenly transformed. Figures 
vanishing through walls. Scenes transformed. Details 
transformed—Flish. Flash. In—out. It is—it isn’t. 

And through all this strange whirl of surprise, quiet 
voices, like film commentators, speaking from fifty and 
a hundred years ago, saying, in French :—‘ Our 
neighbours, the English...’’ “‘ Our cousins across 
the channel...” “ ...are past masters of these 
things’. . . “ have found marvels in this direction ”’. 

Theatrical tricks may be ingenious but they would 
never endow a country with an international renutation 
unless the theatrical art with which they were used and 
timed was of the highest. This, by all accounts, was the 
case in England half a century and more ago. We 
should not forget this eminence. There is a certain 
point about it suggestive for the modern experimenter. 


A trap is not merely a hole in the stage with a lid, 
through which you may climb. A star trap, for example, 
is a circle closed with a number of triangular flaps, 
hinged with leather, up through which you shoot like 
a bullet, propelled by a most ingenious counterweight 
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mechanism that is capable of adjusting itself auto- 
matically according to the extent of your travel. And— 
do not forget—you only shoot up like a bullet if you 
have had a rigorous training. Otherwise you crumple 
like a butterfly with your shoulder jammed under the 
stage floor. | 

Indeed the trap-game is perilous. It can boast many 
fine names among its devotees—mostly family names, 
since so nice was the knack of the craft that it tended to 
be hereditary ; and among the Hanlons and the Lupinos 
and others, we may for an instant pick the Conquests. 
Mr. Conquest said in a letter — 


“. . .in the course of twenty-four years I have broken my nose 
twice, dislocated my knees over twenty-five times, ankles and 
spine injured, paralysed four months, ribs broken, collar-bone 
broken, fingers dislocated ; and, lastly, broke the big toe, dislocated 
the ankle, and broke both bones of the leg, and broke my left 
wrist, at one fall in America ....At the present time I am in 


splendid health.” 


But the trap may not be in the stage at all, it may be 
in the scenery—a leap trap for instance—with a pair of 
spring flaps like an automatic door, through which you 
may leap clear if it is low enough, or vault, if it is high, 
with your hands on the sill and a posse of stage-hands 
behind to catch you. An MS. note in an old book adds: 
“‘ Some leaps are made five feet from the ground.” 

Or you may have a trap in the stage which moves 
across as you rise slowly through it—say as a ghost— 
and yet leaves no empty gap but solid floor behind it. 
So carefully is the opening hidden that its very edges 
are furnished with bristles that fit it exactly to the body, 
no matter how large or small a portion of that body is 
at the moment passing through. Such a trap was one 
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of the marvels of Irving’s revival of The Corsican 
Brothers at the old Lyceum... . 

Not only is the tradition dying but the very stages 
where it lived are disappearing. 


But in their hey-day there were many sorts and uses 
of traps. There is in existence a stage-manager’s sketch 
for a “dumb ballet’? called Kz Ko Kookeeree, which 
represents a back garden with traps in walls, traps in 
windows, traps on roofs, double traps, single traps, 
star traps, plain traps, and above all a trick greenhouse, 
behind a wall, through the roof of which the bounding 
figures, after appearing and vanishing in a bewildering 
maze of flashing streaks of humanity, finally dived with 
a transcendental leap and a crash of broken glass. 

Still within easy living memory is the number in a 
Drury Lane pantomime called Fun in a Bakehouse— 
a classic of agile vanishment and breath-taking appearance 
and the finest ingenuity of carpenters and acrobats. 

And Georges Moynet, in Trucs et Décors, 1893, gave 
an account of an act in Paris where an intoxicated 
reveller was shown to his hotel bedroom only to find 
his night made horrible by demon-figures in revolving 
chairs—figures whom he might chase to the wall only 
to find them skilfully seize concealed hand and foot 
supports, while the section of the wall revolved on a 
horizontal pivot and presented its other face, to which 
was clinging a demon of another colour, who chased 
the guest in his turn. 


Notice this trick of the revolving trap: Its effect 
upon an audience is typical of that eerie effect of any 
well-timed trick. As far as the audience sees, the demon 
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is brought up by a solid wall. Suddenly something 
begins to turn. Immediately the existence of a trick is 
established. The excited mind, worked up by the tricks 
before, leaps forward—‘ See how it’s done !—Look, 
he'll vanish—No—Oh!...”, and all because we 
thought this trick, in the split second after we realized 
its presence, would be a simple vanishing trick like the 
last, we are the more confounded to find it work on an 
Opposite pivot, and turn out to be a transformation not 
a vanishing. 

Or is it the same man really transformed ...? 

It is too quick for us. Immediately we try—whole 
fractions of a second too late—to reason how it must 
have been done—and it’s so simple, had we but the 
time—but the new figure is already rushing across the 
stage. His immense abandon and hale speed have 
mesmerized us—we take our eyes off the flap to follow 
him—forget to look for the foot- and hand-holds— 
remember them—tear our eyes back to seek them— 
and immediately forget them, for the figure is running 
up the opposite wall—and through trying to be too 
clever we have missed our chance to see how he hooked 
his belt to a ring that rises in a groove in the side of 
the room: we are late, late, late... we give ourselves 
up to the riotous marvel of the act. 

And that is the way, and the fascination, of tricks. 
It is literally impossible to see how a good trick is done, 
because it passes so quickly that it involves the spectator’s 
calling a halt to his mind and reasoning, at which he 
must immediately abandon all hope of catching a 
glimpse of the instant’s preparation for the next trick, 
and indeed of the very trick itself; and that reasoning, 
in the joyous fever of a good act, is an impossible feat 
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to any normal brain eager for enjoyment as well as 
detection. The mind is set against itself in tricks. You 
cannot tell how good tricks are done, not because they 
are too difficult but because you don’t get a chance. 
And so you experience that transcendental effect of 
magic in the sheer brilliance of the timing. 


We can find descriptions of the mechanism of double 
traps which simultaneously rose and fell in the stage, 
achieving an instant substitution of one figure for 
another, even more surprising than the old trick-change 
of costume by which a specially prepared garment is 
ripped off by the pulling-out of a lacing and, as it falls, 
is swept through a little opening in the floor by a stage- 
hand below. 

There was even a trap in France whose name was da 
trappe anglaise. The term seems to have covered more 
than one strict type, but, in one form at least, it was a 
pair of spring-hinged flaps high up in the scenery through 
which, for instance, a celestial figure might be projected 
upon the end of a horizontally-sliding bar to appear, as 
it were, in space, deliver a warning or a blessing, and, 
as mysteriously, vanish. 

A variation is described by Percy Fitzgerald in The 
World Behind the Scenes (1881) that is interesting 
enough to be quoted in full: 

“Tt is admitted in foreign theatres that the English excel in all 
the mechanical arrangements of the stage, and deal with them ina 
daring inventive way that the French even cannot approach. 
The ‘ trappe anglaise’ was invented by us, and it seems to be more 
thought of abroad than it is here. It has often been noted how a 
spirit or a genius will of a sudden disappear through a wall ; 


and this is arranged by the ‘ English trap’, which consists of a 
number of elastic-belts of steel, like two combs placed with their 
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teeth together. These,are covered with painted canvas, like any 
scenic door. The genii flings himself against it—it lets him 
through and flies back to its original state. Sometimes twigs are 
used. The same principle is carried out on the stage [floor] itself 
when, in a pantomime, one of the ‘India-Rubber Brothers’ seems 
to pass through the boards, which close after him. But the English 
trap, to be effectively used, requires a sort of courage and daring, 
as the effect depends on its being, as it were, recklessly done. 
The actor flings himself through it and is caught on the other 
side. The French players, as a rule, do not relish the process at 
all. It is this native boldness that ranks the English as the first 
pantomimists and ‘ tumblers’. Witness the familiar and necessary 
feat in every pantomime of the headforemost leap through the 
clock or glass window undertaken by harlequin and clown 
successively, and which has always, in spite of familiarity, a 
certain interest.” 


But traps, with all the ingenuities of their makers and 
users, were not the only features of trick work. There 
were many variations of trick scenery—variant ways, 
for instance, of getting rid of the back scene, such as 
by a horizontal division, so that the top half could be 
lifted and the bottom half lowered under the stage (the 
“rise and sink ’’), and again by parting down the centre 
and folding down and sideways like a pair of closing 
fans. 

Tall rollers were used, like rows of columns, which, 
at the pulling of the lines, turned and unwound painted 
canvases spanning the gaps between them to present 
another picture. A principle something like that of 
shutters or venetian blinds was made use of, where 
two scenes were painted on the two sides of a series of 
vertical slats which, upon the pulling of a cord, turned 
their other faces. 

Another variant was that called “scruto’’, where the 
scenery consisted of horizontal panels each composed of 
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laths fixed upon canvas, like the shutter of a roller-top 
desk. Each section, when presenting its face, showed 
one scene, but when put in action, rolled down, disclosed 
its back, and presented another scene. 

Then again there was the marvellous set-piece that 
the French called chassis a développement, whereby a 
cottage might change into a castle. A flat, cut-out 
piece representing the cottage stood in the centre of 
the stage. But it was ingeniously made. It was built 
of a firm central panel with side and top extremities 
hinged to it. These extremities or “ flippers ’’ were 
folded in over the central part and bore the cottage 
painted on their backs, but upon the pulling of a string 
they flashed open, disclosing their inner sides and the 
face of the central piece—and in the twinkling of an 
eye the little cot became a mighty castle. 

There is an old playsheet printed for a juvenile stage 
that still holds a strange shadow of these ingenious 
former glories. It is for a play called Harlequin Jack 
the Giant Killer, and it shows a street with four house 
doors. Each is a trick door and is composed of a plain 
piece with a flap, half the height, hinged across the 
centre. With the flap lifted and occupying the upper 
half, one design is painted on the door; with the flap 
dropped, concealing the lower half and revealing the 
upper, another design is painted. 

How did these strange doors work ? What was their 
point? It was a strange effect indeed, for at first all 
appear normal, with their flaps raised and a proper door 
painted upon each, but Harlequin touches door No. 1 
with his wand and—Hey Presto—the flap drops and 
we see a double door in its place. Harlequin calls ‘‘ The 
door two!” At the next he flashes his baton again 
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and—Flip !—the door becomes a black empty rectangle. 
“ Hah !” cries Harlequin, ‘‘ The door bolted !”’ At the 
next, his magic gesture again and—Flash !—door gives 
place to a painting with a large medicine bottle and 
Harlequin cries, ““ The door with the draught.” At the 
last door, the flap drops and we see a huge pot—vwell, 
there is but one thing to say. We knew it in our nurseries. 
It is inevitable, but bold as brass he says it :—‘‘ The 
door ajar!” cries Harlequin, in a triumph of climax. 
And the curtain falls in thunderous applause. 

Neat-footed, quick as lightning, measurer of perfect 
timing, you may, English Harlequin, have owed much 
to your carpenters and their ingenuities, but what made 
your tricks go was clearly your sense of theatre, else 
you and your countrymen had not been the greatest 
trick players in the world. 


THE AMERICAN FILM SINCE 1930 


By RICHARD GRIFFITH 
(Concluded ) 


VI 


THE GREAT MAJORITY of American intellectuals, already 
left-wing in spirit, saw in the Roosevelt administration a 
partial fulfilment of their hopes. At the other end of 
the scale, the enormously increased number of the under- 
privileged and the dispossessed instinctively followed 
the man who promised them escape from the industrial 
trap. These two extremes formed the major portion of 
what is now the left wing of American political thought, 
and in which individual differences are to some extent 
submerged in united support of the New Deal. Over 
against them lies the middle class—professionals, 
business men, and all that great group of office workers 
whose sense of property has not been destroyed by the 
depression. Although this class must be termed 
conservative in contrast to the left wing, its ideas are 
confused and uncertain. It has no love for the status 
quo, it is made profoundly uneasy by the New Deal’s 
programme, and it has no programme of its own. It 
stands for the preservation of values already lost. 
Chiefly, the spirit of the middle class takes the form 
of inchoate opposition to the experiments of the 
administration. But on the articulate levels, it has 
endeavoured to formulate a policy. Many of America’s 
most popular writers have never merged with the 
nation’s intellectual groups. Coming to the city from 
farms and small towns, they have retained the values 
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and viewpoint of the middle class. Their ideal is 
discovered in what corresponds to the Edwardian 
period in England, the first tender years of the 
new century, when America was still a great small 
town. It was an epoch of invention, of “ healthy 
competition’, of progress, of humanitarian reform. 
Above all, it was an era of good feeling. Class 
war was unknown; the classes were hardly conscious 
of their identities. It was the individual who counted, 
who made his own way in the world and, feeling pity 
for those less strong and assertive than himself, helped 
his unfortunate fellows. It was this individual feeling of 
kindliness which popular writers—Clarence Budington 
Kelland, Struthers Burt, Damon Runyon—considered 
the element missing from contemporary life. By its 
revival, they thought, the world of day before yesterday 
could be restored. 

Such was the fantasy of goodwill created by middle- 
class writers and first enunciated in Zhe Saturday 
Evening Post, a magazine patently edited in the interests 
of big business. The principle found film embodiment 
through the picturization of stories by the Post’s most 
popular authors, and, on the screen found its natural 
exponent in Frank Capra, considered by many to be 
the most capable director developed by the talkies. 

Capra won his spurs directing rough-and-ready melo- 
dramas in the days when his studio, Columbia, was still 
struggling for recognition. The economy and forceful- 
ness of his cinematography bear the marks of this 
training, but his great claim to significance lies in a 
temperamental affinity to the middle class viewpoint. 
Like Fritz Lang, he seems to have absorbed the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the country the more completely 
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because he looks upon it with an objective, therefore a 
visual, eye. This ability to express ideas in tangible 
terms has enabled him to give its appropriate form to the 
fantasy of goodwill. 

Capra’s first highly successful film was Lady For A 
Day (1933), based on Damon Runyon, in which a 
hard-boiled gangster raises wretched Apple Annie to 
affluence that she may appear respectable to her long- 
lost daughter. It isn’t made clear whether the old 
woman goes back to her street corner after her 
daughter leaves, but no one asked questions because 
the picture so obviously was a fairy-tale. What 
differentiated it from more customary fantasy was 
the milieu, which was that of contemporary life. And 
that was made logical by the implicit statement that 
public enemies are just little boys at heart, who’ll do 
anyone a good turn when fate lets them. 

This feeling reached the status of an idea in Capra’s 
most famous film, Mr. Deeds Goes To Town (1936), 
adapted from Clarence Budington Kelland’s Saturday 
Evening Post serial. Its setting was the Broadway of 
the topical films, its characters cynical, merciless, 
governed by gangster morality. They too were once 
young and ardent, but they have come too far, lost their 
virginity, sold their birthright for success. What 
they fear above all things is sincere emotion, for it 
reminds them of what they have lost. Perforce they 
laugh at Longfellow Deeds, with his naive greeting-card 
poetry, his honesty, his deep content; to them he is 
an incredible anachronism. He is, apparently, meat for 
their exploitation, just another hayseed to be given the 
time-honoured runaround, and they are only following 
the appropriate formula when they tempt him to use 
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his wealth to cut himself off from the kind of life to 
which he was born. But Mr. Deeds, unexpectedly, is 
not tempted; wealth to him is something to share, 
and after his disillusionment he uses it to give homeless 
farmers and labourers another chance. Through this 
consistency he triumphs. For the Broadwayites are 
eventually moved by him. In his life they see what 
theirs might have been. And since they are really men 
of goodwill at heart, they end by applauding his 
rejection of the metropolis and what it stands for. 

The thesis of Mr. Deeds Goes To Town was welcomed 
by the middle class. What need for the social 
reorganization proposed by the New Deal if prosperity 
and peace could be recovered by the redemption 
of the individual? This idea, absolving the 
middle classes from realistic thinking about the 
social set-up, has proved perennially popular, and 
on the fantasy of goodwill now rests the escapist 
cycle known as the screwball comedy. Few of these 
films have the energy or the poetry of Mr. Deeds Goes 
To Town. Capra is an individual artist working generally 
within the limits of his idea; his imitators have 
introduced other concepts besides that of goodwill. 
But throughout the screwball cycle runs the implication 
that good intentions are sufficient to redeem the most 
disreputable character. Damon Runyon’s screen 
gangsters always in the end become as little children 
(Little Miss Marker, 1934; The Lemon-Drop Kid, 
1934; Broadway Bill, 1934). The notorious Mr. and 
Mrs. Nick Charles of Zhe Thin Man (1934) were 
tentative sketches in the genre. The flip insouciance of 
this picture seems at first glance a part of pre-Decency 
cynicism. But the aimless lives of the protagonists are 
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redeemed by gaiety and goodwill; they atone for all 
shortcomings by being kind and charming. Classed 
with them are the reporter and débutante of /: Happened 
One Night (1934), one of Capra’s least important but 
most popular works. The vogue of these two pictures 
brought forth many imitations. The Gilded Lily (1935), 
She, Married Her Boss, The Bride Comes Home (1935), 
Love Before Breakfast (1936), and The Moon’s Our 
Home (1936) all exploited the goodwill theme. A more 
important picture, Hands Across The Table (1935), bore 
a close resemblance to the structure of the old confession 
tale. | 

Miss Lombard demonstrated the metamorphosis of 
the confession gal under the influence of the new point 
of view. That curious film, My Man Godfrey (1936), 
examined the plight of the irresponsible rich. Hands 
Across The Table and My Man Godfrey argue that 
neither wealth nor poverty matters, that things will 
turn out somehow if only your intentions are good. 

Later examples of the screwball comedy are farther 
removed from everyday life than either of these two 
pictures. Their plots depend increasingly on whimsy 
and slapstick; shorn of the significance which Capra 
gave the idea, the screwballs are now an escape allied 
in kind to the musical revue, the costume picture, and 
the spectacular trick films like Hurricane (1938) and Jn 
Old Chicago (1938), which exploit the novel capacities 
of the movie medium from the vaudeville point of 
view. The growing number of these light films points 
again the cleavage taking place in American political 
opinion. For the conservative classes are now solidly 
against the Roosevelt experiments, and altercation 
between the left and right is increasingly bitter. As the. 
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lines draw up for battle, the film gyrates uncertainly. 
Labour disputes and standards of living are, after all, 
no longer outrageous topics for public discussion. They 
are phrases of everyone’s tongue, and because of their 
value as news the screen can treat them in the category 
of the topical film, with an assurance of public response 
that would have been lacking before the social struggle 
tightened. 

Warners, through their long experience with the topical 
film, have produced the most skilful and the most honest 
films of social reference. Their Black Fury (1935) was 
important for two reasons: because it was the first 
American film to deal seriously with labour problems 
since Griffith’s Intolerance (1916) and because it is 
typical of Hollywood’s approach to themes of real life. 
A long, carefully documented opening reveals coal 
mining as an inherently unhealthy occupation, and the 
hero’s wish to escape from it is based upon his realiza- 
tion that it will ruin him physically. As a group, the 
miners are simple, sensible folk who know the danger 
of their trade and use their union to exact a decent wage 
from their employers and provide for their old age. 
The picture presents this situation as the best possible 
compromise between capital and labour, employers 
benefiting because the agreement with the union assures 
them freedom from expensive labour troubles. The 
peace is broken by mysterious “ men from the city” 
who cause the dissolution of the union and the breaking 
of the agreement, thus allowing the mine operators to 
lower wages. But lo, the operators are not responsible 
for this turn of affairs, for we are told that they have 
unwittingly hired an unscrupulous firm of strike- 
breakers who have created the entire disturbance to 
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drum up trade for themselves. Their melodramatic 
taking-off returns the situation to peace and satisfaction 
on both sides. 

In its resolution of the essential impasse between 
capital and labour, Black Fury was an evasive rationaliza- 
tion. Its value, aside from a certain muscular strength, 
was in the comprehensive honesty with which the 
situation is at first presented. The early part of the 
film is so obviously real that the spectator perforce draws 
his own conclusions as to who is responsible for 
industrial strife, ignoring the artificial solution which 
the picture provides. Exactly the same formula was 
used in Black Legion (1937), which also grew out of 
newspaper headlines. The cause célebre here was the 
unmasking by federal agents of a secret organization, 
not unlike the Ku Klux Klan, whose veiled purpose 
was that of intimidating labour unions. Warners’ skill 
is this time lavished on an exposition of the environ- 
mental factors which push a normal man into the 
company of the subnormal who make up a terrorist 
group. 

When called upon to voice blame for the social evils 
which they depicted, both Black Legion and Black Fury 
saved themselves from censorship by employing dummy 
scapegoats. Yet in effect they were valid, for their 
careful exposition of character and circumstance led 
unavoidably to the conclusion that the employers were 
behind both movements to suppress labour unions. 
A third Warner film, They Won’t Forget (1937), went 
further and fixed responsibility for misdemeanour in 
high places. In it a criminal lawyer and a tabloid reporter 
rouse sectional prejudice to the lynch murder of an 
innocent man, that they may capitalize on his sensational 
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trial. After he is killed, they cynically wonder if he was 
really guilty of the crime for which their pressure 
convicted him. 

It is often said that these films based on real life avoid 
the important issues in the struggle between capital 
and labour, and it is true that they don’t call on the 
workers to arise. In their very indirectness, however, 
they are franker than the frankest incitement to action, 
because they are told from the point of view of the 
majority of their audience—an audience which still 
believes in the capitalist system, and which therefore is 
obliged to feel bitterly toward the “men higher up” 
who are betraying that system. These men, accorded the 
accolade of respectability by capitalist morality, are using 
the confusions of the time to incite mob violence, to 
suppress all efforts to bring aboutan equitable distribution 
of wealth. The films go further: they snow why it is 
possible for the leaders to behave as they do. 

Other studios have managed to make fairly outspoken 
social films by treating a general problem as though it 
were an isolated case. William K. Howard’s Mary 
Burns, Fugitive (1935) reminded the public that the 
constabulary of the United States, frustrated by the 
inadequacy of law, are now using extra-legal means to 
punish crime, and that in doing so they frequently 
punish the innocent with the guilty. You Only Live 
Once (1937) and You and Me (1938) were Fritz Lang’s 
contributions to the same theme. Even Samuel Goldwyn 
solemnly contemplated housing problems in Dead End 
(1937). The social structure of the South, recently 
characterized by President Roosevelt as “the nation’s 
Number One economic problem ”’, has been ‘subjected 
to analysis in Fury (1936) (esthetically the most 
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satisfying of all these films), Jezebel (1938), and The Toy 
Wife (1938), not forgetting those earlier studies in decay, 
Coquette (1929), and The Story of Temple Drake (1933). 

Evasive as these films must necessarily be, their 
portent is remarkable. Censorship, boycott, opposition 
to the discussion of real issues on the screen, are 
now more active than ever. The dominant class, 
frightened by the policies of the government and the 
steady organization of labour, opposes tooth and nail 
the use of the camera as a realistic medium. Yet Holly- 
wood continues to make films of social subject. There 
is only one reason. Ten years ago the public would 
have stayed away from such pictures. To-day it attends. 
The influence of the depression, the controversy over 
the New Deal, the rise of documentary journalism, have 
created a public for the dramatization of social problems. 
Year by year that public expands toward the limits 
of the movie audience itself. 

The screen is still “ only entertainment after all ”’, 
and will continue to be so as long as there are Carole 
Lombards to keep the screwball rolling. But the critical 
tone which crept into films of real life as soon as the 
depression made itself felt has now become overt, 
vocative, accusatory. The screen, hampered by censor- 
ship and timidity, nevertheless cannot avoid its function 
as interpreter of the living scene. Sound and crisis 
have made it an instrument of social analysis against 
the will of both its owners and its audiences. 


VI 


In this survey I have given but passing consideration 
to the technical progress of the sound film. For the 
movie, at its most popular as well as at its best, is 
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narrative, and the technicians and their work are at 
most instruments of the story. Hollywood’s empire is 
based wholly on this fact and actors important not as 
individual artists but as channels through which popular 
impulses may reach the screen in their native idiom. 
The film fable, unconsciously designed to satisfy 
emotional drives and to strengthen beliefs, is in every 
episode as symbolically significant as the folk myth of 
the old civilizations. 

To-day, the meaning of the film story represents the 
hidden opinions, not of the screen’s financial backers, 
not of the artists who work in its factories, but of 
American audiences themselves. The audience is vast, 
inchoate, composed from all classes and races. Yet 
because men and women go to the films to satisfy a 
wish, their influence on the medium itself is startlingly 
uniform. For wishes are elementally the same and are 
conditioned by the same circumstances of life, particularly 
in an era like that under which the sound film has 
developed, when rich and poor alike are deeply affected 
by an economic crisis. In all its varieties and under all 
its rationalizations, the sound film has been an outcry 
against the inequalities of the capitalist system, increasing 
in volume and bitterness as the depression has deepened. 
Sometimes it is a planned attack, sometimes merely a 
shriek, but always it is.the voice of the audience. 

The future of the screen, then, would seem to lie 
with the future and fate of the nation. Many critics, 
however, fear that the movie will be deflected from its 
natural course, that it will become an instrument for 
propaganda devoted to the interests of its owners. 
Doubtless many efforts will be made, both from within 
and from without Hollywood, to use film for this 
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purpose. But the danger seems a remote one. ‘phe 
variable factor in the movie equation is still the audience, 
and even the most fanatic propagandist will not finance 
films which play to empty houses. Wall Street indeed 
owns the studios, but in no other American industry 
is the corporate structure of modern business more 
completely exemplified; the movie executive officer’s 
independence of his stockholders is nearly complete, 
so long as box-office returns are satisfactory. 

It is true that producers as well as bankers would be 
glad to put the screen at the service of conservative 
opinion. But producers in their turn are dependent 
upon actors, writers, directors. And the majority of 
Hollywood technicians to-day want to get reality into 
their films. In the silent days, the preoccupation of 
many cinematographers was the rendering of states of 
mind and the development of individual character. 
But to these the public has never responded, and in the 
years since sound the technicians have learned to express 
themselves through event and behaviour. All their 
training during the early years of the depression taught 
them to render the surface of American life and character 
with complete precision. It is inevitable that men 
trained in such a school should become interested in 
the important events which influence the lives of the 
people to whom their attention has been confined. 
Vidor, Lang, William Keighley, William K. Howard, 
Rowland Brown, Cagney, Tone, Norman Krasna, exert 
all their influence toward making the camera a conscious 
instrument of social analysis, as it has been an un- 
conscious instrument since the beginning of the talkies. 

The evasions of the social film as it exists to-day 
reflect the opinions of the writers and directors concerned 
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in its production. And in general, Hollywood is sensitive 
to variation in popular taste because Hollywood thinks 
like its audiences. No amount of freedom from super- 
vision will enable technicians to make honest social 
films, unless honesty becomes acceptable to the public. 
For the director or writer whose power and independence 
is greatest is always he whose work has proved the 
identification of his viewpoint with that of audiences. 
Therefore the future of the film depends, not on the 
desire of technicians to express ideas, nor even upon 
“entertainment ”’, but upon the individual and collective 
fate of the eighty-eight million Americans who go into 
theatres each week to see their idealized image on the 
screen. 
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THE SISTERS. (Warner Theatre, Leicester Square. 
First National. Directed by Anatole Litvak. With 
Bette Davis, Errol Flynn, Anita Louise, Beulah 
Bond, etc.) 


Now THAT sHE has at last won recognition, sad 
experience teaches us that Bette Davis will inevitably 
find herself more and more frequently in films unworthy 
of her quality. I have a growing suspicion that soon 
Tyrone Power will play opposite her, and that will be 
the end. She cannot fail to give an arresting performance 
but one feels that. the theme of this film is too slight for 
her. In any case, if a film is going to be made of three 
sisters, those of Tchehov block one’s view of any others. 
Surely, The Three Sisters would film? The risk might 
be taken, for Bette Davis just now can do anything 
with her public. Moreover, there is enough action— 
the fire, the duel, the marching troops; the director of 
Jezebel can be trusted with “‘ atmosphere”’, and this 
star is dead right for the chief rdle. Meanwhile, we 
await Juarez and Dark Victory, her next. 


IDIOTS DELIGHT. (Empire. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Directed by Clarence Brown. With Norma 
Shearer, Clark Gable, etc.). 


THE PLAY, IN itself far from being a masterpiece, hea 
been turned inside out and re-orientated to make a 
starring-vehicle. This might be understandable if the 
two stars were a little more suited to their roles. Cagney 
was one obvious choice; but he belongs to another 
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studio, so Gable has to make heroic efforts to step 
(lightly, too) into his shoes. Norma Shearer has her 
own idea of the range of her abilities, but here they 
don’t reach as far even as a passable imitation of Lombard. 


DAWN PATROL. (Warner Theatre. Warner. 
Directed by Edmund Goulding. With David Niven, 
Erroll Flynn, Basil Rathbone, etc.). 


I sEEM TO remember that the earlier version impressed 
me more. That may have been due to a variety of 
causes ; conditions when it was shown, the fact there 
weren't many wars on at the time, my own age, etc. 
This new version seemed to me a little glib, a little 
exuberant in its emotions. But it’s a near approach 
to a good film and it would have been better if we 
could have seen the American version. For it should be 
known that the producers felt Britain couldn’t be really 
anti-war and so some of the sentiments were toned 
down for export. 


THE MIKADO. (Metropole, Victoria. Directed by 
Victor Schertzinger. From the light opera by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. With Kenny Baker, Jean Colin, John 
Barclay and members of the D’Oyly Carte opera 
company.) 

A NUMBER OF people keep running into each other in 

highly decorated corridors—rather like guests on urgent 

errands in a hotel with only one bathroom. The bath- 
robes these wear are courageous but hardly comfortable 

(I was particularly put off by a lady who appeared to have 

tried conclusions with a chrysanthemum-bed). When 
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these birds of passage meet, they decide to marry some- 
one else. These were the only parts of the film which I 
understood. Even then, my heart was not in it. Sound 
and colour were sufficiently good to keep me awake— 
but, under the circumstances, I resented that. For what 
is more annoying than to be kept awake through a long 
film and not know at the end what it was about, why 
the people so evidently thought they were funny, or 
even looked as they did (particularly, oh particularly 
Kenny Baker, whose bandeau would have looked swell 
ona bathing girl, but whose tights were hardly made for 
the legs inside them?... PS. I thought that the cloud 
in the first scene acted very well, and the third guard on 
the left looked most like an extra. 


EDUCATION DU PRINCE. (Curzon. Directed by 
Alexandre Esway. From the play by Maurice Donnay. 
With Elvire Popesco, Louis Jouvet, Robert Lynen, 
Mireille Perrey, Geymond Vital, etc.) 

Ir “ Ruritania”’ Is still to you a short-cut word for 

one country containing all the follies of the rest, you 

will enjoy this film. If, on the other hand, Europe seems 
to you too serious to joke about, you will hate it as 
much as you hate Europe. It all depends on the headlines 
you see on the way in. I liked it, to the point of wishing 
it had come at another time, and being grateful it came 
when it did. The old story ... impoverished Central 

European queen, exiled in Paris, having her bills paid if 

she will consent to her son’s return, as puppet-king 

(who wouldn’t be a puppet under Jouvet?). Prince 

being Lynen, there are jokes about his being vierge, 

further jokes about a politician having a street named 
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after him (“‘ won’t that be rather confusing? There are 
already three, one after each revolution”), and the 
prince, being sent to a lycee, is of course in love with a 
girl on a houseboat, she in turn becoming queen. The 
prince, as king, never becomes more than ineffectual ; 
which I liked. I also liked realizing that Lynen is, to 
me, no longer the loser I had thought, but the male 
Gaynor of le movie gaulois. Jouvet one always likes, 
and how much Elvire Popesco, that lovely French 
Harlow, who here plays the king’s mother. One may 
not like all the jokes, if they are such; but they’re no 
worse than most in Le Roi S’ Amuse and the film as a 
whole reminds one pleasantly of René Clair’s best 
picture. If one has the heart to like it just now, it is 
there—and I think it takes a heart, which is one up to it. 


FLIRTING WITH FATE. (Metro-Goldwyn. Joe E. 
Brown. With Wynne Gibson, Steffi Duna, Beverly 
Roberts, Leo Carillo, etc.) 

I useD To think Joe E. Brown funny. I don’t know 

whether I’ve stopped thinking, or am just funny myself. 

But this is the kind of film which Hollywood can’t 

afford to make. Formby in England, Fernandel in 

France, are funnier. Hollywood must know that it 

can’t afford to make films like this, for it bolsters the 

star up with a number of players in process of losing 
their stripes. And so the picture is like a cemetery- 
custodian’s answer to ‘“‘ what has become of—?” 

Wynne Gibson, grateful tough of the best Paramount 

days, Beverly Roberts, whom I dared broadcast about, 

Leo Carillo of Gay Desperado, and Stefi Duna, doing 

another Cucaracha with neither colour nor conviction— 

I 
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here they all are. And echo asks “ why?” ... was it 
echo, or was that sound the noise of my seat springing 
as I asked myself why I was there ? 


MARTHE RICHARD AU SERVICE DE LA 
FRANCE. (Berkeley. Directed by Raymond 
Bernard. From Marthe Richard’s own story. With 
Eric von Stroheim, Edwige Feuillere, etc.) 

ONE DAY SOMEONE must write the story of von 

Stroheim. As we, his fans, see him, not as he does, 

and that he will be able to interpret. Just now he is 

repeating his own idea of others’ idea of him. A flick 
of cigarette here, twist of monocle there, settling of 
coat, smoothing of glove, elongation of wrist to show 
bracelet, swelling of neck that denotes fit of collar... 
piece by piece he assembles himself, film by film repeats. 
In this, once more the spy. Once more striding through 
orchid-filled rooms cut by the wing of a piano, the 
garlanded bull; once more the male to whom the need 
to use scent is proof of masculinity; once more the 
male who needs proof. Whether in too tight-fitting 
clothes ; whether in servants to order too tremulously 
or women to woo too tensely...von Stroheim, 

uniformed in neutral Spain of the years 1914-1918, 

parodies in our eyes now the self he is in his own. 

One greater than his roles should not be so serious. 
Or should be more so; for to few is it given to be the 
Zeigfield and William Powell who plays Zeigfield. 
Von Stroheim, who could be both, seems undecided 
which to be, and in these continued spy-films, of which 
I choose but one example, Ozep’s Gibraltar being another, 
is rapidly reducing himself to costumier’s camouflage. 
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PEACE AND PLENTY. (Kino Films. Produced by 

the Communist Party of Great Britain.) 
I HAVE No hesitation in calling this film in its medium 
as moving and humane as President Roosevelt’s speech. 
To those who follow the March of Time and the Gas, 
Light, and Coke pictures, it will be familiar in its facts. 
In its marshalling of these facts it states vigorously, 
but never violently, the complete case against Chamber- 
lain’s government. His and its record are shown. 
The life of the people is shown—that people, our people, 
of whom a quarter are officially stated to be under- 
nourished. In this quarter are all agricultural labourers 
and one out of every two miners. In London, five out 
of every six schoolchildren do not have enough to eat, 
one out of three has bad sight and twenty out of twenty- 
one have bad teeth. The inadequacy of our air-raid 
precautions is exposed—in September Hore-Belisha 
had exactly four modern anti-aircraft guns for the defence 
of London, and many children were evacuated to places 
actually more dangerous. 

This film is only the second to be made by a political 
party in this country. The first was made by the 
Conservatives and the sponsors of Peace and Plenty 
therefore say that theirs is the first serious political film. 
Technical preparation took three months, that for the 
picture script six months. Running time is thirty 
minutes. It is the first 16 mm. sound film in which 
the negative is 16 mm. and the sound negative 35 mm. 
(this arrangement was less costly). Made on non- 
inflammable 16mm. stock, it is therefore immune 
from censorship and can be booked by anyone who 
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wishes to show it. Regard it as the first step to the film 
on Jarrow. 


THE FERN. (Gaumont-British Instructional. 
Directed by J. E. Durden, with the collaboration 
of Professor Salisbury. Camerawork by Percy 
Smith.) 

PERcy SMITH TOOK more than six years over this two- 

reel film, which is the educational version of a future 

Secrets of Life subject. If you recall how many seeds 

there are on the underside of one frond of bracken, 

you realize a little of what he has done when you see 
one of these millions moving in close-up before your 
eyes. The picture is severely biological and I found 
much of it, naturally, beyond me. This, though, set 
me free to consider how casually Percy Smith’s marvels 
are presented and accepted. Speeded-up photography, 
micro-cinematography, slow motion, the unfurling of 
a leaf over several days given to us in a few seconds— 
no attention is drawn to these. They are subservient 
to the subject, the study of which they enable to be 
completed. We take them for granted. That is as it 
should be. But now and again, let us pause to consider 
how much the directors of these films owe to Percy 
Smith. 


THE TOUGH ’UN. (Gaumont-British Instructional. 
Directed by Mary Field. Camerawork by Percy 
Smith.) 

THIS IS THE popular version of a serious study of the 

dandelion prepared by Percy Smith for school use. 

It will be shown at the New York World Fair, and is 
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an excellent example of entertainment treatment of a 
serious subject. I have had occasion before to lament 
the wise-cracking of the Emmett commentaries, but 
this one really comes off, and the dandelion is given a 
chance to establish itself as a character as formidable as 
Donald Duck. 


4 AND 20 FIT GIRLS and 20 MEN AND A LEADER. 
(Gaumont-British Instructional, made in association 
with the National Fitness Council.) 

THE WORD “ LEADER”’, not to put too fine a point on 

it, stinks. It may be for that reason that I found some- 

thing sinister in these films. Regimentation was rife, 
rows of young women being airy-fairy are always slightly 
foolish, I didn’t see why “ beauty” and “ strength ” 
should be so stressed in the men’s film, and I’m certain 
that their gym-dances are no more health-giving than 

Highland flings. Apart from all of which, if one is going 

to make a film on fitness, I should have thought it of 

more benefit to have started with a person at the 
beginning of a course, getting “fitter ’’ as it went on. 

These people are all so fit that they seem different 

beings. One says “I could never do that”, and adds 

under one’s breath, “let them, if they want to.” 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. (March of Time, No. 13.) 


ITALIAN AMBITION AND expansion is the theme of this 
issue, which has as subheading “ Background for War”’. 
The harbours in the Mediterranean are passed in review, 
right importance is given to Italian agitation among 
Arabs and in Egypt, and to many it will come as some- 
thing of a revelation that from North Africa to the 
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China Sea there is a vast spiritual empire of over two 
hundred million Mohammedans. Most of the film is 
given over to Tunisia—the Italian penetration and the 
French plans for defence. This film contains much 
information that is valuable, but I found myself realizing 
that it could quite well itself be used as part of the 
terroristic campaign. This was heightened by the voice 
of the commentator, who knows no relaxation. 
Technically, I still find there is too much in the 
commentary, and in this issue it seemed to me too many 
of the shots were mere flashes. 


ROADS ACROSS BRITAIN. (Realist Film Unit. 
Directed by Sidney Cole. Photographed by Arthur 
Graham. Commentary by Stuart Legg, Herbert 
Hodge, Kent Stevenson.) 

THE LONDONERS. (Realist Film Unit. Directed 
by John Taylor.) 

I RUN THESE films together because it seems to me that 

they illustrate two growing dangers of contemporary 

documentary. The first, and most noticeable, is biting 
off more than they can chew. Each of these contains 
material for about four films. Roads Across Britain is 
described as “a documentary film on the social and 
economic importance of road transport and the need 
for better roads developed to a national plan”. It 
glances at traffic congestion, invites us at the same 
time to applaud the triumphs of transport, touches on 
housing ribbon development, road-making, and includes 

a sequence showing what is done in America. This is 

supplied by American Documentary Films of New 

York, and such co-operation is devoutly to be praised. 
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But my final impression is not that I have been shown 
the way to an answer, but left with a lot of questions 
which it would never occur to me to try to consider 
simultaneously. 

The same thing happens in The Londoners. Here we 
have nothing less than an attempt to show the work of 
the London County Council, including reconstructed 
studio-scenes showing the evils it has combated. An 
excellent intention, but what is the result? Consider 
what is implied by “ the work of the L.C.C.” Housing, 
schooling, drainage, sanitary inspection, care of the sick 
and poor, the Port of London, the green belt, evening 
institutes, the fire brigade—how can all these be got 
into a film? I say “got” deliberately, because that is 
what I felt; that they have been “ got”’ into the film. 
Many others as important have had to be omitted. So 
that on the one hand, one doesn’t get enough of what 
one is given (there is only room for superficialities, as 
in Picture Post) and on the other, one wonders why 
such and such has been “left out”. When one talks 
to documentarians, of lop-sided omissions or obvious 
bias, the answer usually is “ Ah, old chap, but if you 
knew how hard it was to get it by at all” or “It’s a 
wonder we managed to make it”. That brings me to 
the danger, none the less pervasive for not being patent. 

It is the danger, inherent as I see it, of the sponsored 
film. It might as well be admitted that that is what the 
realist film is. It is sponsored, at its best to point out 
the advantages of, at its worst to boost, some one thing. 
It follows, at the expense of (if only by ignoring) some 
other. In Roads Across Britain the speed with which 
tired city-dwellers can reach the country is held up for 
praise. But it is not pointed out that roads make the 
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cities nearer; and that day by day the cities’ feelers 
encroach. To find real country, every year one has to 
go further afield. On the other hand, the film does not 
point out the good work done by the by-passes, which 
keep traffic to the main road and enable many villages 
to return to their pristine life. I have pointed out before 
how one film programme recently contained first a film 
extolling coal and then one deprecating the use of it 
raw. Roads Across Britain at bottom is a boost for the 
motor industry. I am now prepared for a film for the 
railways’ “‘ square deal’. And I would not be surprised 
if it were made by the same people. This not only 
undermines our confidence in sincerity, but gets us 
no further. Fiction-films are “ selling ’’ to us the whole 
time—wish-fulfilment, dope, happy ending, but being 
fiction they don’t come along and say “ This is the 
truth’’. Documentarians do. They have the privileges 
attendant on dealing with facts. In return, they should 
give us facts—pure and simple. The tendency towards 
crowdedness does not make for vigorous simplicity, 
and there have been signs of late that the purity may 
be questioned. 
ROBERT HERRING 


TWO FILMS FROM THE U.S.S.R. 


PROFESSOR MAMLOCK. (Film Society. Lenfilm. 
Directed by Adolf Minkin and Herbert Rappoport. 
From the play by Friedrich Wolff.) 

JEWISH DISCRIMINATION AND persecution, re-emerging 

this century as the Nazis’ chief political platform and 

spreading rapidly over Europe, knocks at all our doors— 
do we agree ? do we not agree ? 
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This film ruthlessly stamps upon such wobblings, 
showing the beastliness that such a creed brings out as 
well as its blind injustice. 

In it, Germany is on the brink of the Nazi régime. 
Workers everywhere meet and affirm their distrust of Nazi 
doctrines. Agitators and toughs, using violent weapons, 
break up the meetings. The Communists and the 
Social Democrats, the ordinary people, are angry, 
bewildered, frightened of such underground methods. 
In other circles Nazi or anti Nazi politics are the 
passionate talk of the day. Professor Mamlock, the 
great German doctor, head of an important clinic, 
specialist on certain delicate internal operations and 
of Jewish stock, refuses to allow talk of politics in his 
house. He tells his son, who has a great future in medical 
research, that ““ we are scientists—our work transcends 
politics ’’. 

But he and his son are both the victims of politics. 
The trick is played; the new régime burns, bullies, 
and shoots its way into power. The weak, the stupid, 
the vicious, the jealous at last have their day, while the 
able, the just and the great are persecuted and enslaved. 
Dr. Mamlock is disgraced for his Jewish blood. Like 
Christ he is branded shamefully and has to walk the 
streets as a malefactor. Unforgettable and terrible 
scene. Mamlock’s noble face, set and drawn; the 
white surgeon’s coat, torn, bloody where he was beaten, 
with “JUDE” splashed all over it; the startled, 
horrified crowd of people in the street; the over- 
bearing Storm Troopers ; the little boy who recognizes 
his dear Uncle and goes up to speak to him... . 

This is a great film. The propaganda lies in the story 
and in the people’s emotions as it should, and not 
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shallowly on their tongues. The audience was profoundly 
shaken. Our censor seems likely to refuse a certificate. 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


ALEXANDER NEVSKI. (Film Society. Mosfilm. 
Directed by Honoured Art Workers S. M. Eisenstein 
and D. I. Vasiliev. Scenario, P. A. Pavlenko and 
S. M. Eisenstein. Photography by Honoured Art 
Worker Edward Tissé. Music, Sergei Prokoviev. 
Sound, B. Volski.) - 


THE PAPER SHOULD have been in page-proof when this 
film was shown. By arrangement with the printer, I have 
been able to include a “notice”. But it is only that, 
and not the considered criticism called for by the first 
full film completed by Eisenstein since The General 
Line. 

The subject is national defence, the period the 
thirteenth century, and the central incident the defeat 
of the Teutonic knights in a battle on the ice of Lake 
Pelpus, under the leadership of Prince Alexander 
Nevski. He became later a legendary figure, “ crystal- 
lizing the idea of national resistance to invasion long 
before the nation as such existed.’”’ The film differs in 
many ways from Eisenstein’s previous work. He here 
handles actors, and the picture is more of a whole, less 
a series of brilliant sequences. His Saga-strong battle- 
scenes combine vividly alternation between participation 
and observation, though I was uncertain whether I really 
felt even medieval battles were so apparently unscientific. 
We are invited to consider that Eisenstein’s “‘ consistent 
expression of the positive by means of the bare human 
face and of negative humanity by means of the steel 
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prison of the medieval fighting helmet, takes full 
advantage of the fantastic shapes discovered in his 
researches”’. Actually, I was rather disappointed that 
he had not discovered more. It would have made the 
menace, as well as the conflict, greater, had we been 
given something of the motives of the invaders. But 
the absence of this may have been due to “ the extreme, 
almost pageant-like simplicity of the whole treatment 
of the theme’’. I am sorry that there is not time left to 
do more than say that that simplicity is very striking. 


Ret. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


CLAY WAS THE writing medium of the ancient Assyrians. 
As it is almost indestructible, many documents are still 
being discovered. They Wrote on Clay (by Edward 
Chiera, Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) deals 
with their deciphering and shows that more is already 
known about some aspects of the ancient Assyrians than 
of the same aspects in Greece or Rome. 


* * ME 


Tales collected from the medieval literature of 
Europe for one thousand years are edited by John R. 
Reinhard in Medieval Pageant, published by Dent at 
15 


* * * 


The fourth volume of the Collected Essays of Desmond 
MacCarthy, first editor of Life and Letters, will be 
published under the title Drama, at 7s. 6d., by Putnams. 


* * x 


fEsthetics of museum display is the subject of the 
main, and highly interesting, article in the April number 
of the Museums Journal (The Museums Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 3s.). 
Facts and illustrations are such as to send one off at 
once to Liverpool, with the free public museums of 
which the author, Trevor Thomas, is connected. 


* * * 


_ Under the heading of “Bygones” in the same 
journal, the Newport Museum and Art Gallery advertise 
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pleasantly for ““ A Hobby Horse (any condition). An 
early form of safety bicycle with solid tyres; an early 
form with cushion tyres; and one with the early form 
of pneumatic tyre”’. 


aa * 3 


Lewis Jones, author of We Live (Lawrence and 
Wishart, 7s. 6d.) died on 27th January, shortly after 
correcting his proofs. He was forty-one and, save for 
very short intervals, all his life was spent in the Rhondda, 
where he had won a reputation for his courage and 
ability. He led several hunger marches and was elected 
to the Glamorgan County Council in 1936. His first 
book, Cwmardy, was published a year later. On the 
day of his death he had addressed thirty meetings in the 
Rhondda, appealing for food for the people of Spain. 


= * * 


Macmillans publish a History of East London, from 
days as a suburb of Londinium to its development in 
the eighteenth century. The author, Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith, was former director of the New Survey of London 
Life and Labour. 


* * * 


In 1918, “ the fulfilment of my vow to devote twenty 
years of my life to concentrated public service was 
thrust upon’ Dr. Marie Stopes. During that time she 
was “too overwhelmed to produce poetry”’, but she 
now celebrates her release with a volume of Love Songs 
for Young Lovers (Heinemann, 5s.). She acknowledges 
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the kindness of “‘ such Masters as John Masefield, O.M., 
G. Bernard Shaw, Sir James Jeans, F.R.S., Walter de la 
Mare, Litt. D., Lord Alfred Douglas and Sir Frederick 
Keeble, F.R.S.”’, and states in her notes that since the 
early summer of 1938, ‘“‘almost each day has been 
stirred by a poem”. Some of these are in the mood of 
Shakespeare—“ When to the marriage of our happy 
minds Our bodies answer with their sweet embrace ”’ 
(This sonnet ends ‘‘ Your mind, your body, then your 
very soul Flame into mine to make a crystal soul’). 
Others are like The One Thing— 
“In all the world there is only one thing 
That joy to the heart doth bring 
And light to the mind doth bring 


And health to the frame doth bring 
And peace to the soul doth bring” 


This turns out to be “ The long deep flesh-enfolded 
lover’s kiss”’, Not all are in the same key, but all 
illustrate her contention that as “‘ nowadays nothing is 
too personal for expression in prose”, surely “ there 
can be no good reason why the deep pools of the love 
experiences of the human heart should be denied a poet 
because of the particularity of the radiance that may 
flash from the surface ripples ”’. 


* % * 


Professor Freud’s eagerly awaited Moses will be 
published at 8s. 6d. by the Hogarth Press. 


* * * 


Father Divine is the subject of scrutiny by John 
Hoshor in God in a Rolls Royce (Cresset Press, 75. 6d.). 
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The Nonesuch Blake is being reprinted. After five 
printings, with a total of more than twenty thousand 
copies, the type became worn. The entire book has 
therefore been re-set. The price of this “ compendious 
edition”, which has over one thousand pages, will 
remain at 12s. Gd. 


* ce se 


Recent acquisitions of the Bodleian Library include 
a copy of Erasmus’s Apologia adversus rhapsodias 
calumniosarum querimoniarum Alberti Pii (Basel, 1531), 
which was once in the library of Archbishop Cranmer ; 
Edmund Waller’s speech in the House of Commons 
on 4th July, 1643, and “several interesting examples 
of William Morris’s decorative writing”, received 
through the kindness of the executors of the late Miss 
May Morris. 


x a * 


A similar association to that of the Friends of the 
Bodleian is in process of formation for the Huntington 
Library (San Marino, California). The Quarterly of 
this library (for which the English publishers are the 
Oxford University Press) contains an article on The 
English Jestbooks of the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth 
Centuries, by F. P. Wilson, and an account of An Oxford 
Epigram-Book of 1589, by Hoyt H. Hudson. 


* * * 


Equally rewarding is another periodical issued by 
the same Press. The April number of the Antigquaries 
Journal (5s.) contains, among an abundance of interesting 
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matter, papers on Brasses to the Arundell Family at 
Mawgan-in-Pyder, Cornwall ; Gravels at East Burnham, 
Bucks ; Two Long Barrows near Rodez, in the South 
of France, and Some Welsh early Christian monuments. 
All are brilliantly illustrated, and all make exciting 


reading. 
* * * 


Putnams are issuing in the middle of May 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s Memoirs (12s. 6d.). It is 
stated that this will ‘“‘ reveal new facts of first-rate 
importance concerning America’s entry into the world- 
Wart 


ay * Me 


C. A. Stonehill, of 135-7, New Bond Street, offer a 
first edition of Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. 
The price of this, advertised as “ one of the rarest, if 
not the rarest of nineteenth century novels ’’, is £48— 
only £8 more than a first edition of Walter de la Mare’s 
first book, Songs of Childhood (1902), in the dust wrapper. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE STUDY OF MANKIND 


THE PASSING OF THE ABORIGINES. Datsy 

BaTEs. Murray. tos. Gd. 

THIS REMARKABLE CHRONICLE that tells of an Irish 
woman, who went to the Australian wilds to live with 
and bring comfort to a race of Aborigines that is fast 
becoming extinct, will prove interesting and valuable 
material for scientists who are studying the ways of the 
primitive, and fascinating, if somewhat gruesome, 
reading for the layman who likes the unusual and 
adventuresome. 

It records the experiences of a newspaper woman 
who went out to the rim of the great Nullarbor Plain 
in the first part of this century. She found the race 
rapidly decreasing in number with the coming of the 
white man, partly because civilization and barbarism 
cannot dwell together, and as civilization advanced, it 
took its toll, bringing to the natives, not the best it 
had but the worst, in the form of vice and disease. 
Making a discovery of these conditions, Mrs. Bates 
pitched her tent between the two and endeavoured by 
wise and kindly administrations to offset some of the 
evils she had found. She quickly saw that the race, 
unlike the proud Maori of New Zealand, was slowly 
but surely decreasing and that what was needed was not 
an attempt to “ civilize”’ or try to change any of these 
people but to ease their passing in any way possible. 
To that end she has lived among them, travelling long 
distances from tribe to tribe, learning their numerous 
dialects and gathering knowledge of their lives, their 

K 
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strange beliefs and ways, and thereby gaining their 
utmost confidence. She has learned to know them 
thoroughly and has been accepted by them as one of 
them, allowed to witness their ceremonies and rituals, 
from which their own women are excluded, and became 
to them a magical figure whose name is “ Kabbarli”’, 
grandmother. ‘‘ Kabbarli”’ could and did save them 
from evil “ magic’ many times when some enemy had 
tried to lay a magic spell on them. 

They came to her for any sort of aid. She fed them, 
often from a meagre store, when they were hungry, 
nursed them when they were ill, clothed them. and 
intervened for them when they got into trouble with 
the white authorities. She was sent on several investiga- 
tions by the Australian Government, whom she depicts 
as sincerely trying in every way possible to better 
conditions for the Aborigines, but failing in many 
instances from lack of understanding of the primitive 
mind. 

Mrs. Bates feels that England should care for these 
people who are under her flag and she hopes that some 
day a King’s Man will be appointed to look after their 
interests as she has tried to do. She is getting on in 
years, and although she is still active, is conscious that 
someday someone will have to take up the work which 
she laid down to go back to civilization and write this 
book. She is hoping that the right man may be found 
to look after her “‘ children” back in Australia. 

MERRILL MOORE 


HUMAN TYPES. Raymond FirtH. Nelson. 
Discussion Books No. 11. 2s. 


RAYMOND FIRTH NEEDS no introduction to professional 
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anthropologists. His recent book on kinship among the 
Tikopia of Polynesia has won him a place in the first 
rank of contemporary field-workers. Among his 
colleagues he has an enviable reputation for the width 
of his knowledge and the critical detachment of his 
theoretical standpoint. No one could be better qualified 
than he to present the achievements of modern anthro- 
pology to the lay public. 

Anthropology is a young and vigorous science. 
Its more ambitious exponents are consequently prone to 
substitute doctrinaire rhetoric for hard thinking based 
on precise empirical work. Firth will have no truck with 
such short cuts to questionable knowledge. Brief as his 
book is, it never for one moment deserts the solid ground 
of empirical observation. For the most part, Firth 
uses the results of current research, and he ranges over 
the whole world for his material, from Piccadilly to 
Polynesia. The reader will learn that there are no 
absolutes in human values. He will learn that the social 
life of a primitive people is as rational and realistic, in 
its own setting, as ours is vaunted to be. Even 
“‘unreason”’, Firth shows in an admirable chapter 
on religion, magic and “ superstition’’, performs a 
significant function in the life of any people. 

Every phase of social life is covered succinctly and 
with great clarity. The theoretical concepts and the 
methods of research employed by contemporary 
anthropologists are skilfully outlined in terms of the 
posing and solution of concrete problems. The general 
reader will perhaps find the initial chapter on the race 
controversy most interesting. A dispassionate analysis 

roves here to be a devastating critique. Anthropologists 
will find the final chapter on “ Anthropology in Modern © 
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Life’? most stimulating. Few anthropologists would, 
I think, disagree with this evaluation of the applicability 
of anthropology in such practical issues as colonial 
administration, education, and so forth. 

The book is written simply, lucidly, and with a quiet 
wit. It will appeal both to students and to the ordinary 
reader ; and it is ridiculously cheap at two shillings. 

M. FORTES 


THE SEX CRIMINAL. BETRAM POLLENS. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 

THIS BOOK Is a survey of the problems of sex criminality 
written by the senior psychologist of the penitentiary 
of the City of New York with an introduction by 
Richard A. McGee, Warden of that institution. The 
social and personal aspects of sex criminality are discussed 
in a highly interesting and enlightening way. The 
existing conditions and the problems arising from or 
unsolved by them are discussed and a summary is given 
of the remedial suggestions which have been made. 
In closing the author states in broad terms his own 
concept of a programme, which be believes might 
improve the situation. 

This book is particularly noteworthy for the fluidity 
of the author’s viewpoint about personality. He discusses, 
briefly, in Freudian terms, the progress toward maturity 
of the normal sexual drive and compares with them the 
degrees of deviation from the normal he has found 
among criminals. 

His book gains a great deal of balance by the 
inclusion of this clear statement of the normal point of 
view as a background from which the abnormal deviates. 
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The author shows great reasonableness in_ his 
recognition of the part played by character defects and 
environmental hazards in producing criminality, though 
a psychoanalyst might feel (possibly justifiably) that the 
environmental factors play a less prominent part than 
Mr. Pollens believes. The case histories, which are 
quoted, are used effectively to point up the objective 
theories and the types described. 

MERRILL MOORE 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE YOUNG MELBOURNE AND THE STORY 
OF HIS MARRIAGE WITH CAROLINE LAMB. 
Lorp Davip Cecit. Constable. tos. 

FOR MOST MODERN readers Lord Melbourne is identified 

by a few pages of Strachey’s, showing the Elder States- 

man watching over the first steps of the young Queen. 

Lord David’s very remarkable book, probably the best 

piece of historical writing of our day, is likely to make 

the Young Melbourne seem much more important than 
the old one. The whole Whig Culture passes before 
our eyes, its great houses, Devonshire House, Holland 

House, Melbourne House, Carlton House, with the 

atmosphere of each deftly and clearly differentiated. 

The characters are sympathetically, almost affectionately 

drawn, the amazing Lady Melbourne, devoted mother 

of six (by at least four different fathers), Caroline Lamb, 
revelling in her own crazy antics, Byron, less of a genius 
and more of a cad than usual, “ that little devil Emily,” 
and above all, William Lamb, complex, lovable, maturing 
slowly, through study and through pain. But the best 
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thing in the book is the introductory chapter, “ The 
World,” where in seventeen short pages the author has 
given a picture of the Whig period challenging 
comparison with Macaulay’s picture of seventeenth 
century England, to which it stands in the relation of a 
Canaletto to a Breughel. 

D. L. GALBREATH 


DR. QUICKSIDVER] (THE LIFE SOP CHARLES 
LEVER). LioNEL STEVENSON. Chapman and Hall. 
125. 6d. 

I SHOULD THINK mine was the last generation to read 

Lever in the nursery, even when I was a child I think it 

was rare. 

The man’s life shows him to belong to the great 
tradition of those scholars and fighters who have really 
represented England abroad; but in how different 
a manner from the upholders of conventional Albion ! 
There was no adventure going in which he did not join, 
he plunged into the wilds of Canada, studied in Germany, 
almost failed to become a doctor in Dublin. It is interest- 
ing to note that although from a technical point of view, 
he was almost without qualification, he became extremely 
successful in medical practice, doing particularly good 
work in a cholera epidemic. Later, he went abroad. 

It is a pity that so much of the book is taken up with 
the story of Lever’s many quarrels and arguments with 
his publishers. It is no doubt impossible to re-create the 
type of man Lever must have been, so many years after 
his death. In spite of his political views he seems to 
have had a great deal of sympathy with the proletariat, 
loved an argument and had hundreds of friends. 

Lever became eventually vice-consul at Spezia and 
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then consul at Trieste. It is sad to think that in the days 
when men like him represented England (it was said that 
he used to give himself unofficial leave and persuade a 
colleague to post his reports for him while he enjoyed 
himself in more adventurous surroundings than a 
consul’s room) we were respected as “mad” but a 
nation that kept its word, very different from to-day, 
when we are never other than umbrella-loving and 
perfidious. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


REFUGEE LITERATURE 


STRANGERS EVERYWHERE. PEM. With 16 
Illustrations. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
READ THIS BOOK and learn, if you have not yet grasped 
it in all its consequences, what sort of “ spirit’’ it is, 
this new-German one, which challenges and offends the 
whole of Western humanity, which renounces all 
culture and civilization that Europe, after centuries of 
fighting, thought to have at last achieved for ever. 
Nothing can be more touching than the fates narrated 
here, and which of the about twenty-four refugee- 
destinies is the most tragic, can hardly be said, for they 
all move us to the depths of our hearts ; and if now and 
then something like humour tinges the course of events 
it makes us all the more shudder. We are for instance 
told about a man who has been a ministerial official 
all his life and as a refugee now has brought an action 
against the German State in order to get his pension 
and talks himself more and more into his idée fixe: 
they cannot deprive him of his right, can they ?—Or 
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the story of a lawyer who becomes a baker of tree-cake 
(Baumkuchen) in London and is hawking his produce 
himself; or the great business man who dies of being 
a refugee ; or the actor of political satire who commits 
suicide, because he cannot get over what has happened, 
etc., etc. One chapter tells us aday in the life of the 
“average refugee”: that is how thousands live who once 
were useful members of human society, but now have 
been turned out of their professions and all psychical 
regularity, who live only in order that time may pass 
and who slowly but certainly “ vegetate into decline”’. 
Refugees are outlaws. And there are getting more and 
more of them. Now they come from the country which 
once was called Czechoslovakia. Whose turn will it be 
to-morrow? The disaster will not end until the new- 
German spirit is destroyed. 
J. LESSER 


TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. The Chronicle of sa 
European. Counr Hans Huyn. Translated from 
the German by CounTEss Nora WyYDENBRUCK. 
Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 


ON THE WHOLE the book tries to prove by the well- 
known arguments that and why the author is anti- 
Hitler and a good European. Praiseworthy as his 
political attitude may be, was it really necessary for the 
Count to write a book about it? It contains nothing 
new, most of the anecdotes are uninteresting, and in 
spite of the publisher’s notes on the dust-cover and the 
biographical material contained in the book I for one 
found him rather presumptuous and tiresome. 


LILO LINKE 
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GERMANY’S NEXT AIMS. Oswatp Dutcu. Arnold. 
Ios. 6d. 
‘THOUGH WRITTEN BEFORE the German invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, this book is not out of date; on the 
contrary, its argumentation is corroborated by these 
outrageous happenings. There are already a great many 
books about the German problem, but this one must 
be considered as one of the best, because it explains 
without any pathos, but all the more impressively and 
implacably, the essence of German policy. The 
thoroughly informed author succeeds in convincing 
us of the fact that Hitler—whose belief it is that the 
Western democracies will not take arms in order to 
stop him on his road of conquest—can only be effectively 
checked by a determined “‘ No!” England and France 
have spoilt him for many important years by not 
stopping his actions and by believing in his promises 
and agreements which he never for one moment had a 
mind to keep, and by receding over and over again 
before his menaces of war which were mere bluff. But 
he will never be quiet, everywhere he will carry on 
agitation, as he has conquered Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia by terror and violence, everywhere he will 
interfere through formation of cells, through bombs, 
money and secret delivery of arms, in Poland, Danzig, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, North-Schleswig, in Latvia 
and Estonia, even in South America. Czechoslovakia 
has been uselessly sacrificed; by its conquest Hitler 
has got a free road to the East. Hungary has 
succumbed almost completely, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
in a high degree through capital trade-agreements. 
Now Hitler menaces Poland and Rumania which are 
chosen to be his next victims on the way to the Ukraine. 
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The colonies, however, he demands back only for 
prestige’s sake (they are of no economic use to him) 
and in order to establish bridge-heads there for further 
conquests in Africa. Germany’s internal economic 
situation, deteriorated by phantastic rearmament, urges 
Hitler always further on; the problematic and desperate 
currency-experiments and the dumping methods which 
ruin trade in other countries are of less and less avail to 
him. 
J. LESSER 


TRANSLATIONS 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. An English 
version by DuDLEY Fitts and RoBERT FITZGERALD. 
Harcourt Brace, New York. $1.50. 


Ir 1s aLMosT impossible to translate Greek tragedies 
into English because writers seem automatically to feel 
awed, to transform such awe into formal English, and 
to produce a kind of legal speech that is dignified but 
a world apart from the simplicity of the original play. 
I learnt the little Greek I know in Athens, with a modern 
accent and a sprinkling of Balkan words, staring at the 
Acropolis, and it is difficult to describe the impact the 
Greek can have, if it comes, not through schools or 
textbooks but quoted as if it had been printed or acted 
to-day. The only translation I know to get something 
os this enthusiasm and power is the one H. D. made of 
on. | 

The Antigone flows easily with passages of great 
poetical beauty. The translators have tried to keep the 
words simple and near to the spirit of the original. 
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Separate scenes are often very successful. As a whole, 
there is, however, the suggestion not of the class room 
perhaps, but of a sense of studied verse, that removes 
it a step from life. 

It is among the best of recent translations of Greek 
if it is a little cold, and will be valued by both lovers 
and students of poetry. 

BRYHER 


DANTON’S DEATH. GErorGE BUECHNER. Translated 

by Stephen Spender and Goronwy Rees. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
BUECHNER WAS REALLY the first announcer of German 
Socialist literature. Danton’s Death, in the wildly 
chucked-together style of Grabbe, with Mobs, First 
Citizen, Applause, Whores, etc., is thickly spread with 
revolutionary epigrams and social sense, the two not 
being always compatible. The conflict is between 
politician Robespierre and what Buechner, at any rate, 
takes to be Danton’s liberality, the Mazzinian school of 
revolution which usually spikes itself on building 
eternity, while the enemy is at the gates. Robespierre 
adopts the weapon of Virtue: “The number of 
scoundrels is not great; we have only to lop off a few 
heads and the country is saved.” Danton shows more 
political grasp and illustrates more drama when he says : 
““ We haven’t made the Revolution, the Revolution 
made us.” 

It is this smashing power of historical fatality working 
itself out on to new levels which gives the play form. 
The personal motive gains richness from its interaction 
with mass struggles: ‘‘ Every link in this argument 
translated into reality has killed its men.” Which is 
only to say that big politics must mean epic and tragedy. 
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Danton’s trouble is indolence; not only has life 
ceased to be worth his caballeroics, but it is always 
easier to be humanitarian, inefficient, and dead, than to 
swing the guillotine for a reason. Danton embodies a 
real problem of the Revolution, which is what the play 
is about. 

It has the pace of contemporaneity, a pace that has 
got the better of the translators ; and that is interesting. 
One would surmise that they just felt like translating it. 
There is a critical as well as ideological revelation in 
the fact that they show rather more ardour for English 
than ease in German, let alone Buechner’s, which, in 
the effort to be identified with ourselves, has been rushed 
off into much anachronism, sometimes bad. Allowing 
for that, it was just as well to handle a rowdy work 
rowdily, so that the biting, intellectual bawdry of 
Buechner’s metaphors, if it looks a little more affected 
vn it is originally, can still tower up and shake its 
ocks. 


EITHNE WILKINS 


NOVELS 


WIGTOWN PLOUGHMAN.  JoHN MCNEILLIE. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
COMPARISON WILL BE drawn between this book and 
No Mean City, since it seems to do for the Scottish 
peasantry what the latter book did for the Scots worker. 
To some extent the comparison will be justified. In 
both the action comprises little more than fighting, 
drinking, and wife-beating ; the characters tend to be 
garish, engines of destruction and victims of determinism, 
rather than human beings. But just how much 
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character ’? modern industrialism leaves a man would 
be interesting to discover. 

Nevertheless Wigtown Ploughman is a better piece of 
literature than Mo Mean City. The prologue to the 
novel describes it as “ the story of part of the life of a 
ploughman, son of a cotman. Cotfolk are the dwellers 
in the small stone cottages which house the agricultural 
workers of the north”’, but the story of Andy Walker 
is not meant to be the story of all ploughmen. 

The climax of the book comes when Andy leaves the 
farm where he works temporarily, to go to Stranraer. 
He has left his wife because her child was not his; and 
left his employer because the employer’s child was his. 
But these things matter less than the fact that Andy 
ultimately prefers his country to the town. 

Yet the problems of agriculture, like those of the 
town worker, are still unsolved, and one wishes there 
were more understanding between the peasant’s small 
nationalism and the townsman’s conception of a world 
system. They are perfectly compatible, though this is 
not always seen. 

In style there is still a lingering influence of The House 
with the Green Shutters and that is a pity. But Mr. 
McNéeillie can write well, and together with Daniel 
MacDougal, he should be a valuable addition to that 
Scottish literature which lost so much by the death of 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon ; he is equally authentic. 

J. F. HENDRY 


WE LIVE. Lewis Jones. Lawrence and Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 

THIS IS THE sequel to Cwmardy and carries the story of 

the Rhondda Valley up to the present year. The writing 
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is as vivid as it was in the first novel and the characteriza- 
tions of Shan and Mary, Len and Big Jim, are excellent 
and unforgettable. The author lived almost all of his 
life in the valley that he depicts and he is the only writer 
that I have yet read who records mining life as I know 
it. The only criticism I have is that the scenes are rather 
rushed and crowded, as if the author knew he had not 
much time left in which to work. Most of this book 
must be autobiographical and he might be describing 
himself when he speaks of “‘a man who wandered from 
meeting to meeting and street to street always looking 
for something he never seemed to find ”’. 

We shall have no more books by Lewis Jones and so 
we can treasure the two he has written. 

County Councillor, organizer of hunger marches, 
brilliant orator and skilled writer, he was one of the 
most outstanding of the Rhondda’s sons; and they 
mourned him as such. 


B. L. COOMBES 


STRANGE ISLAND STORY. RicHarpD Oke. Arthur 

Barker. 85. Gd. 
I THINK THIS is a good book for a crisis because it can 
be read in two ways, either as a light description in a 
now familiar manner of British officialdom in a tropical 
island with its repercussions on more sensitive English 
visitors, or as a satire of what is apt to happen in a 
minor revolution. It is gay, but at the same time we are 
shown the problems of the hour working out to their 
logical, and often tragic, conclusion. 

It is not political. The little uprising in the midst of 
the mimosa trees is seen through the eyes of an artist 
and not of a party organizer. It moves swiftly as a story, 
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flashing from corner to corner like a clear and well- 
directed film. For myself I liked the White Russian who 
was homesick for Lake Geneva, “it was ridiculous to 
be an exile from Switzerland ” and who had such trouble 
living up to her Russian name. The refugee Professor 
and the development of a young English boy into a 
fascist are both excellent and unfortunately, true to life. 

The combination of revolution and British pageant 
at the end is one of the things that one on similar occasions 
has dreamed should happen. Altogether this is a novel 
to be recommended for an anxious evening, to all but 
those who are extremely serious in mind. 

BRYHER 


OVER THE MOUNTAIN. RUTHVEN Topp. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 
SUPPOSING YOU SUDDENLY became a hero, a man who 
could be exploited by the authorities, someone who 
could be served up as an example to churchgoers or 
schoolboys? Is it not possible that then you might 
become conscious for the first time of the tyranny 
that is going on around you? You and I share the 
illusion that we possess a certain freedom of thought 
and speech ; but—Ruthven Todd suggests—is this not 
because we are of little consequence in the racket? If 
ever we find ourselves at the focal point of public 
attention, we may discover the authorities we have 
imagined liberal and tolerant to be the whip-cracking 
monsters we have attributed only to foreign regimes. 
The hero of Over the Mountain is curious about the 
culture of an unknown people who live beyond an 
unscaled peak. He climbs the peak, loses his memory 
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at the summit, and returns to his own homeland to find 
it a terrifying place policed by mental deficients. 
It is a lesson many could afford to learn, and here is a 
young poet to instruct in a highly readable novel. 
OSWELL BLAKESTON 


THE MAN BELOW. H. T. Hopxinson. The 

Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

‘* WHATEVER MADE THEM call him Sinbad?”’ It wasn’t, 
for different interesting reasons, a name either his father 
or his mother would have thought of, and probably 
that is exactly why his creator thought it up. He was a 
“queer”? little boy, Sinbad Woodward, crystallizing in 
himself the so-called quaintness and badness of most 
children who grow up to be intelligent and fairly 
ordinary creatures who do the average number of really 
stupid things before they learn better, most apparently 
if and when they go to Oxford. At Oxford Sinbad was 
outrageously “‘typical’’, clever, unhappy, and very, 
very stupid. For in him one quality, personified with 
his cleverness, had always made him really a little 
queer. He was afraid. 

When his father said to him that there was nothing 
more to be afraid of in the room being dark than in 
one side of paper being white and one side black, he 
replied promptly that he would be afraid of the black 
side, and disbelieved his father. He was frightened of 
the dark, horrified by loose water, and terrified of 
animals. He learnt, therefore, the uses of argument to 
win time, but also, and far more cunningly, the benefits 
of agreeing with everyone to their face. 

At school, where “all that’? was to be ‘“ knocked 
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NEW “BATSFORD” BOOKS 


New Volume in The British Heritage Series 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 


An illustrated account of the Hearth and its Implements, Cooking Utensils 
Cottage Candlelight, Old Furniture, Gates and Fences, Country Folk, etc 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and SYDNEY R. JONES 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This new work is based upon Miss Jekyll’s former book of the same title, 
now out of print. It has been completely revised by Mr. Sydney R. Jones, 
whose knowledge of the countryside is unrivalled. Not only has the text 
been completely recast and much extended, but most of the illustrations 
are new, including numerous pen and ink drawings made specially by 
Mr. Jones, together with many fresh photographs of great attraction. 


EARLY GERMAN ART AND ITS ORIGINS 


From the beginnings to about A.D. 1050 


By HAROLD PICTON 


With a Foreword by 
PROFESSOR JOSEF STRZYGOWSKI 
The famous Authority on Early European Art 


Containing 148 pages of Text, 320 Illustrations from Photographs, many 
of them specially taken, and some 140 Sketches, Plans, and Diagrams. 


Large 8vo, Cloth, Price 2ls. net. 


This is the first book in English—and probably in any language—to give 
a general account from what may be called the non-classical standpoint 
of the origins of German art, and thus of Northern European art generally. 
The material used includes much that originated outisde the ‘*‘ Germany ”’ 
of to-day, and thus gives the main lines of development of the early art 
of all the Germanic peoples. The author has spent much of his life in 
Germany, and he has a wide first-hand knowledge of the surviving examples 
of German art. The value of his book is endorsed by Professor Josef 
Strzygowski, in an appreciative Foreword. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD PAINTING 
By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.lI. 


Mlustrated by 80 Colour and Monochrome reproductions from the works 
of the great animal painters. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Charles Simpson is well known as an art critic and as a painter of animals. 
He is thus peculiarly well qualified to write on Animal Painting, for he is 
able to deal with the subject from the viewpoint of a practising artist as 
well as from that of one who has a deep love and wide knowledge of the 
great exponents of the art. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., PUBLISHERS, 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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out of Sinbad”, he elaborated his system of smug- 
puggery. No one attacked him, everyone deferred to 
him; he did their home-work. But he had no friend 
of his own till he was eighteen. And so, in a fable-like 
style located somewhere in the dip between Kafka and 
Anita Loos, he is moved on, bland and uneasy, to 
Oxford, where, after orgies of exhibitionism, he learns 
to recognize fear. “ What was the good of being capable 
of fighting lions if you were abashed at having to ask 
for toilet-paper in a shop? Courage must be complete, 
or it is nothing. The test will always be to face the 
one thing not prepared against.” 

He overcomes his fears and his fear for the first time, 
and has the sense to realize that it is not for ever, when 
he and two friends cross the Irish sea (by accident) in 
a storm, in a rotten little ketch. The description of the 
crossing is marvellous. It makes a serious difference to 
a story which is, in any case, high-class entertainment 
of a witty order, and not undisturbing, one surmises, to 
the young. 

EITHNE WILKINS 


SELECTED BOOKS 


THE WHITE WAR OF 1938. GEORGES DUHAMEL. 
Translated from the French by N. Hoppé. Dent. 
25800. 

M. DUHAMEL’S BOOK consists of twenty-six very short 

articles, mostly written during the September crisis and 

dealing with the moral and cultural problems which the 

Nazi onslaught has forced upon us. In the name of 

civilization he tries to rally his fellow-citizens to a united 

form of resistance against Fascist aggression. “ But it 
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is not a question of a party in the present or political 
sense of the word. The French must unite, and it is of 
small importance what this union is called.” He even 
enumerates the six essential points of a programme— 
national defence; financial and monetary stability ; 
social discipline; competence and responsibility of 
those in charge; the Empire; spiritual revival. How 
this programme is to be carried out he does not say. 
Thus we are at the end as far as at the beginning, though 
certainly reaffirmed in our faith. 
LiLo LINKE 


BY WEALD AND DOWN. A. A. Evans. Methuen. 
78. Gd. 
SUSSEX TOOK A long time to live down its songsters. 
Quaint or hearty, they were a fierce tribe, and something 
of their lingering influence may even be seen in the 
title of this author’s latest book. But it is of the real 
Sussex he writes—the Sussex which is returning to its 
pristine health by virtue of the new big roads which 
carry tourists and traffic through but not into the 
county. For twenty-one years he was vicar of the 
Downland villages of Friston and East Dean, curate at 
Pevensey before that. He writes, as might be expected, 
knowledgeably of churches, and of bell-ringing, grafitti, 
parish registers ; he writes also humanly of the world 
and historically of the downs and villages. Thus Henry 
Marshall, sixteenth-century vicar of Wilmington, is 
jostled by Hammond, to-day’s miller at Fletching, and 
James Macfardine, to some a tramp but to this parson 
“one of my nomadic friends”’.’ There is also Fenn 
the minstrel. He once worked seven days a week— 
six at his calling, on beach and in Pevensey High Street, 
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RECORDS & REACTIONS, 1856-1939 
By THE EARL OF MIDLETON, K.P. 


“Quite astonishing vigour, freshness and sparkle. 
Lord Midleton gives generously and reveals him- 
self as the possessor of a most lively and entertaining 
pen.” —Daily Telegraph. With Illustrations. 125. 6d. 


LIFE OF AN IRISH SOLDIER 
By GEN. SIR ALEXANDER GODLEY 


A military biography by a man whose personal 
receptivity is as remarkable as his experiences, and 
whose wit serves to emphasize his authority. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. 


THE SUM OF THINGS 
By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


A statement of a most convincing philosophy 
distilled from a long life of experience in India and 
the East, and from a wide knowledge and under- 
standing of the aspirations of man. 75. 6d. 


LAST OF THE ENGLISH 
By LORD GORELL 


In addition to more than fifty poems on many 
subjects, this attractive volume contains a striking 
dramatic trilogy from which the book takes its title 
and which deals with the continuity of courage in 
the English race. 6s. 


** All prices are net. 
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the seventh in a church choir, until certain members of 
the congregation objected to seeing a minstrel in holy 
places. The Reverend Evans saw him not only as a 
minstrel but as a “good imitation of an African 
gentleman”. He is nearly the best character in the 
book. The best is the author himself, for unwittingly 
he gives us a picture of a conscientious kindly parson 
fit to set beside that of Kilvert, whose diary I reviewed 
here two months ago. By Weald and Down is a light 
book, of what may be termed topographical gossip, 
but it contains nothing to offend and much to instruct. 
Its character can best be gauged by the fact that the 
author feels it is in inns that you find traces of the 
very humble and the poor; the memorials in churches 
are of the mighty. When one considers the purpose of 
the latter, that observation is worth pondering. 
TREVOR JAMES | 


~ THE NEW SWEDEN. ByarnE BraaToy. Nelson, 

Discussion Book, No. 18. 2s. 
IF YOU PERSEVERE and bite through the hard shell of 
facts, figures, and unemotional writing in The New 
Sweden you will be rewarded by a discovery of great 
excitement and dramatic content. 

This is the change-over that Sweden has made from 
a go-getter Capitalist state like our own to one in which 
every citizen has to share the responsibility of every 
other citizen, and where his individual acumen and 
initiative are made to serve not merely his own ends, 
but the good of the whole community. , 

Mr. Braatoy tells us of the success of the new regime, 
which is only nine years old. “ As to the material results 
of this expansion in public control of the economic life 
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of Sweden, all that need be said is that Sweden has never 
experienced prosperity comparable to the conditions 
succeeding the period of the world economic crisis. 
Between 1929 and 1937 industrial production alone had 
increased by 50 per cent.” 

Since then there has been no going back. The new 
deal in economics and politics also meant a new deal 
socially. The Swedish people sought for a balance of 
living conditions; this has gradually succeeded until 
now there is no super-tax Rolls-Royce-and-tiara class, 
and no “ subsistence-level’’ hovel-dwellers. A public 
conscience arose which made the poor give to the still 
more poor to help raise their standard of living, while 
the rich voluntarily applied for State control of their 
undertakings so that they might operate them for the 
general benefit as well as for their own. 

Now the manufacture and distribution of even 
galoshes is properly under surveillance and there is no 
danger of the market being flooded by these particular 
articles of attire !_ So strong is the public conscience that 
when the armaments inquiry revealed that the aeroplane 
factory at Limhamn—A.B. Flygindustri—was actually 
a branch of the German Junker works, in spite of material 
loss it insisted that it should be closed down. Half the 
shares of Bofors—the biggest armaments factory in 
Sweden—were discovered to be in the hands of Krupps 
of Essen. Public opinion insisted that this foreign capital 
should be liquidated. Not only is foreign domination 
unacceptable to the Swedish people since the new deal, 
but anything to do with the arms racket as an inter- 
national and therefore somewhat shady business is 
abhorrent. 

Now Sweden manufactures her own arms when she 
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feels she needs them, and the government licences 
their production and keeps a careful control over them. 
It is impossible to go on pointing out the advances 
made by Sweden on older methods of running a country 
—methods such as we are slowly struggling out of. 
You must read this book to find them out, for it is the 
story of something big and creative ; something which 
adds to men’s happiness and dignity of living ; some- 
thing based on goodwill. Goodwill, in a world being 
deliberately taught to hate and oppress; creation, at 
a time when destruction is rampant; happiness and 
liberty of mind and body, when sorrow and pain, when 
mental and physical concentration camps are shutting 
men into a hopeless captivity and repression. 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


JOURNEY TO A WAR. W. H. AvupDEN and 

CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD. Faber. 125. 6d. 
“MADAME CHEN IS a great admirer of the works of 
Virginia Woolf. She has given us a little box to take 
back to Mrs. Woolf as a present. Inside it is a beautifully 
carved skull.” 

“*You must win this war,’ I (Isherwood) boomed, 
“to save China, to save Japan, to save Europe.’ ”’ 

The Travel-Diary in Journey to a War is as amusing, 
and as superficial, as that: very little in it is, as its 
admirers have claimed, “‘ objective reporting”; it is 
subjective reporting, by two writers who carry a bit of 
England about with them everywhere. How can it be 
otherwise when Auden and Isherwood speak no Chinese 
and have no special knowledge of Far Eastern affairs ? 
Accurate and useful reporting must have a basis of 
knowledge: the reporting of the ignorant has a 
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symptomatic value merely. I know nothing more of 
China and the Chinese after reading Journey to a War, 
I know only that Auden and Isherwood visited the 
front, slept uncomfortably, met Chinese intellectuals 
at a tea-party. I expect something more than this ; 
I do not think it is too naive to expect instruction and 
to hope for wisdom, in a book written about the East 
by two intellectuals. It is commendable that Auden 
and Isherwood should go to China and risk being killed : 
it is less their fault that makes their Travel-Diary super- 
ficial, than the decadence of the society in which they 
live: but their Travel-Diary zs superficial, and cannot 
be praised. 

Auden’s poems are another matter. In many ways 
these sonnets are the best poems Auden has written ; 
there is a certain slackness in the versification, and the 
casualness which mars Auden’s later work is not 
diminishing (for example: “‘ Anxiety Receives them like 
a grand hotel.”” Anxiety cannot “ receive’ at all, it is 
inappropriate and confusing to say that Anxiety receives 
like a grand hotel, and even “ Receives them like a 
grand hotel”’ is not, to me, evocative. The phrase is 
a careless one : Pleasure or Desire would be more 
appropriate than Anxiety, in conjunction with “ grand 
hotel’”): but the power and breadth of these sonnets 
cannot be approached by any other poet writing in 
English. What makes these poems fine (more than their 
technical skill) is a strict and terrifying moral vision, 
a conception of an abstract Truth, which I admire and 
distrust. Truth, the Good Place, the Unjust, Wrong, 
the Present—Auden gives capital letters to all these 
dangerous abstractions: that he should be able to make 
such good poems out of them shows that, even to-day, 
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individual integrity can be maintained successfully. 
But at a tremendous cost: at the cost of accepting a 
tragic view of life : at the cost of knowing, and regretting, 
that 
““we are articled to error; we 

Were never nude and calm like a great door, 

And never will be perfect like the fountains ; 

We live in freedom by necessity, 

A mountain people dwelling among mountains.” 

JULIAN SYMONS 
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SIGHT anp SOUND SIXPENCE 


This issue includes articles on: 


FILMING ON THE MOON 
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EUROPEAN DIRECTORS IN HOLLYWOOD 
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THE NEGRO AND THE CINEMA - 
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